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Every Revolution of the Wheel 


Rotarian L. M. Boomer, is the central Jorce 
which sets the great chain of Rotary hotels in motion 
for the lavish entertainmeut of visiting Rotarians 


foack one of these great hotels under the direction of 
L. M. Boomer is representative of the newest and most 
complete in hotel-keeping. Each is looked upon with pride 
in its home city. A cordial invitation to take advantage of 
the services they offer is extended to all Rotarians who travel. 


It is pleasant, when in a strange city to know that its 
greatest hotel, at the mention of the word “Rotarian” 
will open the door that leads to every courtesy and 
comfort--with a good bit added, for friendship’s sake. 


HOTEL McALPIN BELLEVUE-STRATFORD THE NEW WILLARD 
Broadway at 34th St Broad and Walnut Sts. Pennsylvania Ave., at F. St. 
New York Philadelphia, Pa. Washington, D. C. 
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Clubs Convention 


\ 7 HEN Rotarians meet this summer. 

Southern California will be at her 
best. You'll sleep under blankets every 
night. Astonishing thought to those who 
have never visited this glorious summer- 
land. 

And rainless days and nights will make 
the almost unbelievable attractions avail- 
able to you during every day of your visit. 


June Snow in Mountains 


You find snow in June in the mountains 


In California in June 


International Association of Rotary 


ROTARIAN 






— 


-Los Angeles 






wild trails, bathe at a seashore resort at 
the foot of a mountain range 

Stupendous hundred-mile views are 
everywhere on clear days from many 
points. 

And all these diversions within a hun- 
dred-mile radius over perfect roads. 

Add these attractions to an ideal sum- 
mer climate—warm days and nights that 
are really cool and you have not an 
imaginary summer wonderland, as this 
may seem, but one in fact. 


Temperature 


ih iverag 


Southern California 


ist 4 years 


Bureau records} 
June, 66——-July 
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of Southern California. Faery tg A 
: , Summer? An amazing summerland Sak dae Aa. cea , 
Below in the glorious valley there are ere Nes , BermanP peaipe:: ) 

ql ag é delightful, restful, interesting. Best of ept wien ; . 

owers in bloom. ; , mometer touches o1 ’ i 
b F : all, youll have a complete change: legres iif) \ 
Such is this great summer playground Gn California is af 1 | The air is usually d her WAN, 

from end to end. vi. outhern California Is a Famer 1ostess. ee ga bh i \ 

She knows how to entertain guests and iy. fast where bu 


Snow and summer sun each within a 
few hours of the other. 

Lunch on a great desert like Sahara. 
Dinner that evening in a famous restau- 
rant in one of the world’s large’ cities. 
The same evening a visit to the seashore. 

1,000 miles of paved highways, smooth 
as city streets, to take you to these places. 

You fish in mountain lakes or streams, 


loves to make them feel at home. 
Ask any railroad ticket office for fur- 
ther information. Special, low-rate, 
round trip fares beginning May 
15th—no more war tax. 
Plan now for this summer. Let 
the family have this great change 
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and great trip. Meet the Rotarians 















All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. M-16-3, Cham! { Cor er B 


Los Angeles, Calif 





play golf on championship courses, rest from all the world in Southern 


at mountain camps, ride horseback over 






California this summer. 
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\LL-YEAR CLUB of SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


(HAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. Dept. M-16-3 LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 
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Don’t Overlook Any 
Diamonds 


ae 


kK MEER was going back. The farmers 
were disgruntled. They said they couldn’t 


eke a living from the rocky soil. 


And all the time, their ragged youngsters were 
playing with diamonds! 


But the farmers didn’t know. Many of them 
died poor. They thought the priceless gems 
were pebbles. 


Some folks are just like those Kimberley 
farmers. They seek opportunity in some dis- 
tant place and overlook the wealth that is daily 


within their grasp. 


Advertising is a diamond mine of oppor- 
tunity. It tells of values you would probably 
overlook if it was not there to.guide you. 


Don’t miss the advertisements. 


They save money—and make it for you! 
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LOS ANGELES IS EXPECTING YOU! 


Los Angeles is doing her spring cleaning early this year 
so that the “City of Angels” will be in spic and span 
shape for entertaining the 14th Annual Rotary Conven- 
tion. The city will be the mecca for 10,000 Rotarians 
from the United States and Canada and other countries 
of the world. In the picture: upper left—Rotary Con- 
vention Hall and Central Square; right—Eastlake, one 
of the city’s many parks; center—one of the many beau- 


tiful residential streets; lower left—“taking a’ scene” in 


one of the fifty-two motion picture studios; right—the 
grounds of one of the private homes. Portraits: left— 
Albert S. Adams of Atlanta, Ga., chairman, Conventior 
Program Committee; right—Carl E. Rosenberg, chairman 
Convention City Executive Committee. Both the program 


and executive committees are rapidly whipping plans into 


shape for “the greatest convention Rotary ever put over!’ 
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The Truth 


in Business 


A Message for Young Men 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


ISTEN, young man! The cleverest man in 
the world is the man who tells the truth, 
and tells it all the time, not occasionally. 


Sometimes you can profit by a lie, but it 
is like dodging bullets; you never know when you 
are going to get hurt. 


The fundamental laws of business are just as 
accurate and as well established as the principles 
of geometry. 


It is hard to see this, for our visual range is 
limited. Most of us can see the crooked dollar 
coming today, but not the ten straight dollars it is 
going to lose us tomorrow. 


Real business success is cumulative. 
like a snowball. And the one thing that makes it 
keep on growing, even while we sleep, is our per- 
sistent truthfulness and dependableness. 


It grows 


If you put an advertisement in the paper an- 
nouncing goods worth five dollars for sale at two 
dollars, and if the people come and buy, and find 
out the stuff is not worth ten cents, you may make 
a one day’s gain, but you have alienated a lot of 
indignant customers and have started to saw away 
the posts that sustain your reputation. : 


If you have a store rented for a week only and 
purpose to conduct a sacrifice sale of goods that 
will make everybody disgusted who buys them, 
then perhaps you may lie or exaggerate with a 
high hand and a _ stretched-out arm—and get 
away with it. 

But if you are in business to stay, and want 
regular, returning, increasing, satisfied and friendly 


(Copyright, 1921, by 


customers, it will pay you to stick to the old 
fashioned truth. 


Exaggeration is lying. It does not take long 
for the people to get the habit of discounting 
twenty-five per cent of all you say. 


If you continually overstate and vociferate you 
must keep on getting louder, until you soon be 
come incoherent. 


But if you habitually state only what is soberly, 
honestly true, by and by everything you say will be 


away above par. 


A man’s repute for truthfulness is as much a 
part of his capital as are his store and stock; so 
much so that he can raise money on it. 


As civilization progresses, business becomes 
more and more an affair of credit, of trust. The 
very foundation of big business is trustworthiness 
Therefore, if you are ever going to get beyond 
the peanut-stand and push-cart stage of merchan- 
dise you must establish a basis of dependableness. 


There is not one thing in this world, young man, 
that can be of as much value to you as building 
up a reputation such that men will say, “his word 


is as good as his bond.” 

It is well to be clever and keen and Johnny-on 
the-spot, it is well to look out for number one and 
to know.a good bargain, but best of all is to have 
the world say of you: 

“Whatever that man says can absolutely b 
relied upon.” 


Dr. Frank Crane) 
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A photograph of ‘‘The Big Nine,’’ with the secretary-general 
of the conference, taken just outside the Pan American 
Building, Washington, where important committee meet- 
ings of the arms-limitation conference were held. From 
left to right—John W. Garrett, secretary-general of the 
conference; H. A. van Karnebeek, chairman of the Nether- 
lands delegation; Dr. S. Alfred Sze, chairman of the Chinese 





delegation; Arthur J. Balfour, chairman of the British dele- 
gation; Charles Evans Hughes, chairman of the conference; 
Aristide Briand, chairman of the French delegation; Carlo 
Schanzer, chairman of the Italian delegation; Baron de 
Cartier de Marchienne, chairman of the Belgian delegation; 
Prince Iyesato Tokugawa, chairman of the Japanese dele- 
gation and Viscount d’Alte, of Portugal. 





The Washington Conference 
Photographically Speaking 


By GEORGE W. HARRIS fe 


The writer is Sergeant-at-Arms of International Rotary and photographer extraordinary of 
prominent men and women and head of the firm of Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


Photographs copyrighted by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


© much has been written about the arms-limitation 
conference having to do with naval reductions, the 
“Four Power’ Pacific treaty, pledges against hasty 
war and other similar subjects of more or less im- 
portance, not to mention the articles for men’s wear 
magazines telling of the perfection of dress displayed in 
the United States for the first time, that little is left for the 
photographer to say. In fact, restrictions upon the pho- 
tographers have been so drastic that the “other side of the 
street” in most instances has been the point of “vantage.” 
The extent of the photographer’s work in connection 
with such an internationally important event is seldom 
understood or, I might say, appreciated, by the general pub- 
lic. When Mr. Average Citizen picks up his morning 
paper he hurries over the headlines—between gulps of coffee 
scans the stock market, the sport page (and, yes, the 
society page, too) and then his eye rests upon the illustra- 
tions which pictorially tell the story of the day’s news. More 
and more the people of the United States, and of the world, 
are looking for pictures to tell them what is going on. It 
is a natural outgrowth of two things: the remarkable de- 
velopment of photography and the ever-growing tendency 
to absorb the news as quickly as possible. And what way 
is quicker than to see what has happened and to read a 
condensed story in type larger than that which is used in 
the body of the newspaper ? 
This tendency has reflected itself upon the editorial 


rooms of the modern daily and the result is a demand iro pi 
the editors to the photographers. to keep them supplied no! clo 
only with pictures covering all news events but to supp!) B pe 
them at top speed. 


CAN only write of Washington at this time and ( 

conference. You will probably be surprised when | stat ae 
that at the opening of the conference there were some ill) D the 
photographers “on the job”—including the movie operator re 
Little time could be given the operators for the photograj ha 
ing of the delegates in session. About six minutes wer saa 
allowed. Therefore, the natural question was: who should oh 
make the picture? The placing of fifty cameras within the 


Continental Hall was obviously out of the question. e hee 
came necessary for the “still” camera men to get tog¢! & 
and for the movies to do likewise. Certain camera 
selected by lot and it was decided that the firm whi 
represented would distribute the negatives to the othe: 
a given hour for releasing the picture. On the 
afternoon before the plenary session at which the aol 
interior picture was made, a “rehearsal” was held. er] ie 
man had to be in position at an appointed hour. al h 
marks were made where each camera would stand the | Daa 
lowing morning so that all confusion would be avoide. 2n¢ 

the actual snapping would take as short a time as p< 

This plan was carried out and through these ¢ ea 
arrangements the world was given the pictures of t! n Pee 
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An official photograph of the third plenary session of the the treaty from ten to twelve billion dollars. However, the 
\rms-Limitation Conference. Convened on November 12, various agreements will have their greatest value as an 
} 4 1921, millions of people in all countries of the world have object lesson in the possibilities of such conference dis- 
J followed closely the daily sessions. Adjourned on February cussion. ‘‘The Conference has diminished national 


6, 1922, with the signing of treaties and a farewell message armaments and increased national security,’’ declared 


from President Harding, the practical results have far ex- Arthur J. Balfour, head of the British delegation. ‘‘It has 
ceeded early predictions. It has been estimated that the removed many long-standing causes of offense; and most as- 
fifteen-year naval holiday will save the nations affected by suredly it has made peace less costly,and war less probable.”’ 


ht 


ference and a photographic record thus made of one of the . even months before a man is caught either in the right mood 
portant events of history. or position to “get him.” 

men and women in public life are accustomed to One delegate to the conference who also happens to be 

fac battery of cameras. The conference has certainly the diplomatic representative of his country in Washington, 

been no exception to the size of the battery—the size has in his nearly twenty years of service has never allowed him 

even been larger than usual. Before self to be photographed. When his 


each plenary session the 
men were at their posts, as 
the entrance as the guards 
and delegates “snapped” 
entered or left the building. 


QO’ afternoon as two of the 
ll” men were walking to- 
vard the Pan-American building, 


h t Secretary Hughes. He was 
iso walking and was on his way 
k to the State Department after a 
ommittee session. One of the 
ph iphers told the Secretary that 
they would like to photograph the 
nead of each delegation in a group. 
ine retary said it was entirely 
reeable and asked if the hour of 11 
ie following morning would 
ictory. A position just back 
an-American building was 
‘elected and promptly at the ap- 
time the picture was made, 
s since come to be known 

Big Nine.” 
all men in public life are 
otograph. The road of the 


President Warren G. Harding, member 
Z th of Rotary Club of Washington, D.C., at 
Phe man is not strewn wit whose invitation the arms-limitation 
TOSE ometimes it takes weeks, conference was convened. 





name was first announced, photog 
raphers suddenly realized that there 
were no pictures of the man in exist 
ence. He was besieged time and 
time again to no effect. Then the 
picture of the “Big Nine” was made 
which included this diplomatic repre 
sentative as the head of his delega 
tion. Soon after this incident, he 
consented to pose. The barrier had 
finally been broken down. 

S a rule, the work of supplying 

the world with news pictures of 
such important events is greatly sim 
plified by the work of trained news 
paper and publicity men, employed 
for the purpose of taking care of th 
press. During the arms-limitatio 
conference however, there seems ti 


have been less help from such source 
than at any such event within my 
memory and experience. The State 


Department is the most dignified of 
all our government branches and it 
is difficult to break down old pr 
cedents. Not only from the Ameri 
can end of the conference, speaking 
photographically, has there been less 
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Sir Robert L. Borden 

former premier of Canada 

and Canada’s representative 
at the conference. 


help but also from all the other delega- 
tions. I remember at Paris how much 
help and assistance was given to me by 
the men who were really “press agents”’ 
for their respective countries. They 
seemed to be imbued with the idea of 
securing favorable publicity for their 
country first, last, and all the time. At 
Washington there has been very little 
of that. Perhaps all attention has been 
concentrated upon interpreting the 
thousands of speeches and committee 
reports into language suitable for the 
newspaper men. At all events the feel- 
ing of pep and excitement has been 
noticeably lacking at Washington. 

NE famous writer who has been 

covering great political events for 
many years said to me, during the early 
days of the conference: “If I didn't 
know the conference on the limitation 
of armament was in session in this city, 
I certainly would not be aware of it 
from any manifested excitement. | 
have never seen such a display of 
apathy in all my life. No one seems to 


care about the conference except a small group of tourists 
who have braved the high cost of transportation.” 
There is no doubt about the truth of this distinguished 


man’s comment upon the conference. 
in almost any other 


Capital of the world 

there would have | ; 
desi es 

been crowds filling <= 

all the streets,a mad e 

rush back and forth 1, 


conference nf 
~< 


iL 


from the 
headquarters to the 
hotels. Messenger 
boys would have 
knocked you over 
and diplomats would 
have been constantly 
exchanging  apolo- 
gies due to collisions 
in their haste to get 
somewhere. But not 
in Washington! The 
lover of old Wash- 
ington need never 
fear. That apathetic 
spirit still exists 
when the great and 


Sir Auckland Geddes—lately 
appointed ambassador from 
Great Britain to the United 


oe" ay 





States. 


Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo,:a mem- 

ber of the Rotary Club of Shanghai, 

and one of the Chinese representa- 
tives to the conference, 


If it had been held 





; 





Crowds constantly surrounded Continental Hall, Washington, where the 
opening sessions of the conference were held. 


Hon. George Foster Pearce— 
Australian minister of de- 
fense and Australia’s repre- 
sentative at the conference. 
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—— 


Sir John William Salmond— 

former solicitor-general for 

New Zealand and New Zea- 
land’s representative. 


near-great are gathered together 
From a business standpoint Washington 
will never, I am glad to say, return to an 
apathetic state but so far as the goy- 
ernment is concerned, well —JI refer 
again to what my friend, the writer, 
said. 


HAVE been asked a number of 

times as to my impression when com- 
paring the Paris Peace Conference and 
the arms-limitation conference. The 
outstanding difference it seems to me 
was that the Washington conference 
had a guiding hand, a diplomat, states- 
man, lawyer and jurist who held the 
deiegates together until they could ac- 
complish something. At Paris there 
seemed to be no head—no leader 
Everybody wanted to be and tried t 
be. At Washington it has been dif- 
ferent and therefore we begin to find 
practical results already. We cannot 
expect too much. It has been a colossal 
undertaking, but with the possibilities 
of another such conference on the hori- 


zon, it would seem that the world is at last turning serious) 
to the business of peace. 
believe that if the world had worked as hard for peace as 1! 
has for war, that war would be extremely unpopular. 


As a layman, I cannot help but 


Just a wor 
about some person 
alities of the coi 
ference. V. K. ' 
lington Koo, one 0! 
the leading delegates 
from China, as you 
probably know, 1s 
member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Shang 
hai. There n 
finer example o! the 
highly educated an 
cultured Chinama! 
than Koo. Sti 
his thirties, he 
already servec 
country as 
matic represent 
in Washington 
at present is a! 
sador to the 
(Cont’d on page 


{ 
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Modern Business and World Progress 


By CRAWFORD C. McCULLOUGH 


President of the International Association of Rotary Clubs 





SINESS, industry, 

or commerce, use 

whatever name you 

will, is a great 
compelling influence in 
determining the course of 
all human progress. 

All the world is one 
ereat inter-locking  busi- 
ness and the interdepend- 
ence of the component 
parts is fairly complete. 

Business is no longer 
a system of barter for 





‘‘To Use My Best Endeavors’”’ 


OTARY’S great task for the year has been put In a general way, 
in practical working form by the International 
Committee on Business Methods. In a word, it 

contemplates the instilling of Rotary principles and curity, 
ethics into the various businesses, professions, and 
crafts, through the adoption of codes of correct stand- they 
ards of practice. Each profession and business should 
have its code or standards of trade-practices governing 
or binding the members of each business or profession. 


Chance to escape the in 
exorable law of punish 
ment. 


laws serve two purposes. 
They codify basic princi 
ples so as to make for se 
progress, happ 
ness, and peace. Secondly, 
provide standards 
whereby conduct may be 
judged and offenders may 
be disciplined. But mere 
obedience to law is not 


cain, but an agent for Among the various suggestions made by the an expression of inherent 
service. Committee on Business Methods for the consideration greatness. Indeed, an 
Experience has lead of Rotary clubs in their activities along the lines re- acute sense of personal 

to universal recognition commended by the committee for March, are: Talks and moral responsibility 
of the axiom that there by Rotarians on the need for codes of standards of is antecedent to law it 


can be no exchange of 


goods, service, or prod- 
| ucts, which is not mutu- 
ally advantageous alike 
' to buyer and seller, to 
producer and consumer. 

The most valuable 
asset that any business 
concern can establish is 
confidence and good will. 
With this asset secured, 
friendship and mutual 
understanding will follow 
in natural sequence. 

So, while these are 
natural products of serv- 
ice, they are also the very 
essentials for the security 
of all progress and happi- 


employees. 


to emulate my example.”’ 





practice; the advantages which come toa craft through 
the adoption of such a code; brief experience-talks by 
members who have been instrumental in having codes 
written or revised for their crafts; and the preparation 
of written addresses by Rotarians who have establish- its highly 
ed intimate, friendly, and cordial relations with their 


In other words, the Business Methods Committee 
in laying down its program for this year, might well the stability of all the 
have taken as its text the fifth paragraph of the Rotary 
Code of Ethics: “To use my best endeavors to elevate if not yet, will soon be 
the standards of the vocation in which I am engaged 
and so to conduct my affairs that others in my vocation 
may find it wise, profitable, and conducive to happiness 


self. 

Despite the vastness 
of industry and its wide 
diversity, dependence and 
inter-dependence of all 
specialized 
ramifications make co- 
operation a prime neces 
sity, for the stability of 
the whole depends upon 


parts. This is a fact which 


universally understood. 
A natural outgrowth 
of specialization and the 
necessity tor cooperation 
has been the formation of 
craft, trade, or profes 








ness. 

lf this world is to have continued peace and progress, 
modern business will be a controlling influence in so 
ig ining, and the measure of its “influence will be 
in direct proportion to the moral conscience which it 
sets for itself. 

Business conscience after all is only moral conscience 

in application. Unfortunately, the “index number” is 
not constant. <A different index obtains in different 
quarters. Moreover, it is not constant even in the same 
quarter, 
_ to proclaim that honesty is the best policy is often 
ut to wink an eye at dishonesty. Honesty is the only 
policy, but exigency alas, often determines the degree 
ot hor lesty, 

Chere have always been cheats in the world; chi- 
canery and greed are not mere unpleasant memories. 


‘he strong we have always had, likewise the nearly 
strong and the weak. 


st men will always go straight no matter what 
Situation. Some go straight because they have never 
sid miu ich temptation. to go otherwise. Some are honest 
‘y through the fear of consequence while some so 
order ieir affairs as just to stay within the law. Yet 
‘ers, more reckless or more daring than the rest, pit 
its against the law and trust to the Goddess of 


their 





oe sional associations within 
which men engaged in the same or allied branches ot 
industry interchange knowledge, pool experience and 
plan for their mutual improvement and that of their 
craft so that standards may be raised and efficiency and 
usefulness increased. 

Each of these associations while primarily serving 
the interests of but one branch of industry, is, in fact, 
an essential element in the great complex of modern 
business, and therefore, contributes to the efficiency and 
cooperative usefulness of all business, industry, or com 
merce, for “the whole is greater than the part and equal 
to the sum of all its parts.” 

No contribution to increased efficiency or indeed to 
the progress of modern business is complete unless it 
aims to elevate and stabilize the moral conscience ol 
business. 

If each trade, craft, or professional association that 
has not already done so, will adopt a code of standards 
of practice and will make the acceptance and the practice 
of such code requisite to continued membership, it will 
provide for its own security and will have served the 
larger purpose by contributing to the elevation of the 
moral sense in business 

In what more practical work could Rotary engag« 
than to lend the collective influence of Rotarian business 
and professional men everywhere to the end that such 
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craft codes of standards of practice shall be established ? 


Every Rotarian is a leader in his own vocation and 


presumably a specialist in his own field of business 
activity. 

A fundamental object of Rotary is “to encourage 
and foster high ethical standards in business and pro 
fessions.” 

Every Rotarian believes in the philosophy of un- 
selfish service and is moreover convinced that his most 
patent opportunity of translating the ideal of service 
into actual practice is in the pursuit of his own vocation. 


Who then are better equipped to render service in 
promoting the adoption by trade, craft, and professional 


March, 1999 


The success of this undertaking, fellow Rotarians 
will be directly as each of us does his individual par; 
No success was ever achieved through indifferent 9, 
half-hearted effort. : 


Let us then do three things. First, let us so order 
our own affairs that through the power of example. we 
may induce others to do likewise. Second, let us each 
see to it that we fulfill our individual obligation by 
being an active member and taking an active part in the 
affairs of our own craft association. Third, let us use 
every honorable means at our command to do our pit 
in carrying out International Rotary’s program for the 
year in Business Methods. 





ssociations of codes of standards of practice? Who are Rotarians? By their deeds they shall }y 
This is Rotary’s great task for the year. known. 
r 
6¢ USINESS, money, profits, are not ends in themselves, but are the means by 


which men live. Man is on earth to live, not merely to make a living. The man 
who devotes all the days and years of his life to business and becomes so engrossed in 
it or so eager for larger gains that he has no time for the joys and duties of life and no 
will for the responsibilities of citizenship and parenthood, may die worth many millions 
| and be rated a financial success, but asa man he will be a failure.’—Joseph French 


Johnson 








The International Rotary Business Methods Committee. On 
February 4th, the Committee met in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
there outlined the program of activities suggested for atten- 
tion by the Rotary clubs during the month of March. Chief 
among the questions suggested for the consideration of Rotary 
clubs is the importance and the need for codes of standards 
of practice among the trades and professions. In the picture 
are: left to right, standing—Russell V. Williams, secretary to 
Business Methods Committee and to the Advisory Committee 
on Classifications, International Headquarters, Chicago; 








Chesley R.' Perry, Secretary-General, International Assoc: (10% 
of Rotary Clubs; George M. Shriver, (classification: rail (1a0s- 
portation) Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md; George W. i" 
ney, (china, glassware and housewares) Kinney & Leva" \°. 
Cleveland, Ohio; Harold B. Harvey, (electrical equipm<"' 
President Harvey Electrical Co., Chicago, Ill. (sitting); seated, 
in front—Frank H. Littlefield, (petroleum products) Cans¢ia0 
Oil Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; Guy Gundaker, chairman, ‘°* 
taurant) Kugler’s Restaurant Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Stim at 
ing the adoption of codes of practice is Rotary’s great ‘sk 
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Crater Lake, Oregon—Resting in a great pit created in pre-his- 
toric times by the wrecking of the volcano, Mount Mazama. 
According to geologists, this mountain once had an altitude of 
about 14,000 feet above sea level and 8,000 feet above the sur- 
rounding tableland. At some later time the upper portion of 
the mountain fell inward, possibly owing to the withdrawal of 
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interior lava, and left a crater-like rim, rising 2,000 feet above 
the surrounding country. The lake is four miles wide and six 
miles long, is approximately 2,000 feet deep in some places and 
is surrounded by walls of rock from 600 to 2,000 feet high. Al- 
though at a great elevation the lake has never been known to 
freeze; its waters arealways fresh although it has no visible outlet 


Hitting the Trail! 


By RAYMOND A. EDWARDS 


The Convention City Executive Committee for the Rotary Convention at Los Angeles, 

California, June 5-9, 1922, was just recently appointed. The first official action of the 

new committee was the appointment of a Committee on Publicity with Rotarian Ray 
Edwards as chairman. This is Ray’s first convention story. 


ippened like this. I got into the thing before | 

ew it. 

Business was—well, you know how business was 

t spring. I got so I didn’t sleep very well. I thought 
. vas indigestion but the doctor said it was nerves 

e Mrs. wasn’t feeling very good either, and well—to make 
‘long story short I guess I just got plain cold feet and so 
ecide to run away from business because that was the 
isl ing to do. Besides I’d had a row with “Bill,” my 
inager, and I couldn’t cool off. 
thought of getting away hit me sort of sudden but 
me 1 | thought of it the better I liked it. It didn’t take 
ne Mrs. very long to accept an invitation to go some place— 

in fact, so we bought our tickets and started out. 

d always wanted to see the Pacific Coast country 
it had been putting it off from time to time, so we just 
faded that way. We went up through the Canadian 
nd as it was in the early summer we had won- 

ither, and when you talk about something to see, 
mountains, those big, black rugged mountains with 
caps surely give you a thrill after what a fellow 


sees around home; but | guess the Mrs. got more of a thrill 
than I did because I was wondering what kind of a report | 
would get from “Bill,” my Sales Manager, when I reached 
Seattle. 

Well, Bill didn’t disappoint me any. He just wrot 
that business was rotten which was what I expected, but 
it seemed to me that he might have said something en 
couraging when he knew that I was trying to enjoy myself 


EK took a look around Seattle, and take it from me, 
vf that place is going to be a whale of a city one of 
these days. Talking about timber, you ought to see thi 
forests around Seattle. 

When we hit Portland, which is only a short day’s 
run from Seattle, I got another note from Bill and he 
might just as well have sent a copy of his first letter and 
saved the stenographer’s time. It made me pretty sore 
too, and upset my digestion again—just as it was begin 
ning to pick up. 

The Mrs. took me up the Columbia River Highway, 
and I am glad now I went. You never drove an automobile 
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The San Gabriel Mission, near Los Angeles, California, 
founded in 1771. 


along a road and had so much to see in your life as you 
can see up the Columbia River Highway. When we got 
back from the auto trip I wrote Bill a letter and told him 
not to send me any news at all if it wasn’t worth something. 

We went on down to San Francisco, which took us a 
day and a night, and when we dropped down out of the 
Siskiyou Mountains into California we began seeing a 
different country than any we had seen before. That's the 
funny thing about the Pacific Coast, the scenery is always 
hanging in every mile of travel 

We hit San Francisco in the evening and right away 
the Mrs. wanted to start out. She sure showing lots 
of “pep”! I had a little myself but I just about lost it when 
I got another letter from Bill. It made me darned mad, 
because he had written the same kind of a letter again 
However, it wasn’t long ’till I got 
“pepped” up again: I sat down and sent him a wire and 
told him to go out and get some business instead of writing 


business was rotten. 


about how rotten business was 


EK had some friends in San [‘rancisco and they surely 
Wy showed us that town in wonderful fashion. It is a 
great place and they certainiy give you good things to eat 
there. I was a little afraid to eat at first, but when I found 
it didn’t hurt I couldn’t seem to get enough 

We were going straight through to Los Angeles but 
somebody said we ought to stop in the Yosemite Valley, 
and I want to say right here that we saw the most beau 
tiful mountain scenery that God has ever created anywhere. 
In that wonderful valley—God's paradise—you instinctively 
feel that no matter how great a man may be in a man’s 
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domain of skyscrapers and subways—in God’s country he 
seems insignificant. , 

Well, when we were pulling into Los Angeles a fey 
days later after having had a look at a part of a desert, 
we saw orange trees, palm trees, lemon trees—and about 
everything else! The country looked so beautiful that | 
made up my mind that if I got another letter from Jil! say- 
ing business was bad I was going to wire him that he was 
fired. Sure enough, when we got to the hotel, there was , 
letter from Bill saying he had gotten my wire from San 
Francisco, but there was no use kidding, business was rottep 
and that’s all there was to it. Well, I guess when I got m 
digestion back it must have fortified my powers of speech 
Anyhow, what I said when I read that letter got the Mrs 
all fussed up and she made me promise that I wouldn't fire 
Bill until I got home, so I finally compromised and sen 
Bill a wire telling him not to send me any more letters unless 
the plant burned down or he got a real order. 


W'* had quite a number of friends in Los Angeles but 
I told the Mrs. we could only stay two days becaus 
I wanted to get home and fire Bill and get things started in 
the plant; but those Los Angeles friends of ours bega 
showing us around and began talking about how good busi- 
ness was and how fast the city was growing, and that there 
never was any depression in Los Angeles, and there never 
would be and a lot of optimistic stuff, and so we stayed ter 
days, and by the end of the tenth day I had figured out 
seventeen different ways of getting new business if the Mrs 
would ever let me get back home. You know those fellows 
in Southern California just don’t know what depression } 

They've got more “pep” and real optimism to the square inc! 
than a ten-year-old kid with a new pair of skates. 


’ 


&” 


A view of ‘‘Mount Rainier’’, as Seattle calls it. In Tacom: 

it is called ‘‘Mount Tacoma” or ‘‘the Mountain that ‘ 

God.’ The mountain rises to the majestic height of m 
than 14,300 feet. 
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Above—Showing where the new Columbia River Highway 
cuts through the gorge of the Columbia River near Port- 
land, Ore. More than two million dollars was spent in 
constructing some forty miles of roadway along this point. 
At right —A view of the Grand Canyon, taken from below 
Lincoln Point, at the ‘‘Cliff Dwellers.”’ 


do you know I thought that along toward the last of the 
trip the Mrs. would be all worn out, but, by golly, she was 
setting a hot pace for me and that was going some, because 
I was stepping some, myself. 

Of course, I didn’t want to stop at the Grand Canyon 
on the way home because I thought I’d seen all the scenery 
in the world, and because I was so darned anxious to get 
back to the plant to fire Bill and start things moving; but 
the Mrs. wouldn’t pass up the Grand Canyon so we stopped 
over for two days, and I am mighty glad now we didn’t miss 
it. I never saw so many colors in all my life and those 
brilliant paintings that you see of the Grand Canyon are 
weak when it comes to the real thing. I guess it particularly 
appealed to me because I didn’t have any letter waiting there 
lor me from Bill, but the two longest days in my life were 
the last two days on the train waiting to get home. 


, "THE “boys” at the plant didn’t know when I was going 
to arrive so there was no one down at the station to meet 

us, and | guess that’s the only thing that saved Bill. That, 

and old Jim Carter, who is the president of our First Na- 

tional Bank. We met Jim at the station and he gave us a 

att and he talked to me about business on the way up to 

me house. Say, that man was so far down in the dumps 

‘hat he didn’t know he was alive, but it sort of gave me a 

‘tant at the way people felt in my home town. Anyhow, | 

sept jim at our house long enough to tell him what was 

Wrong with himself and all the other people in the town 

Who telt the same way as he did. And do you know he 
old me | ought to go up and talk at the Chamber of Com- 
mer ncheon, and I did, and you know that that gang 
up that optimistic talk of mine and I don’t think 


(Concluded on page 140.) 
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every 


Company on Friday, and that ac- 
counted for the presence of more 
than fifty men in the lodge hall over 
Mullin’s Garage at the time ap- 
pointed. 
knew the object of the meeting or 
the identity of the “Committee,” 
there had bee. 2 great deal of curi- 
osity aroused. As the time came for 
the door to close, and with it the 
realization that whoever had asked 
these men to come together would be 
obliged soon to reveal himself, the 
room buzzed with a low murmuring. 


meeting had been the subject of a 
number of conversations that ran 
somewhat as follows: 





ing?” 
“Dunno. You going?” 











what’s the idea? Who's this commit- 
tee? Got any line on it?” 
“Search me. Funny, isn’t it?” 
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“According to Doyle” | 
By W. CALVER MOORE 6 
As an employee of the Star Printing & Publishing Company 
you are earnestly requested to attend a meeting in Mullin’s Hall, ; 
Saturday evening next, at 8 o’clock sharp. NO ADMISSION . 
UNLESS YOU BRING THIS CARD. DOOR CLOSES AT 4 
8:10. No Refreshments or Music. r 
By Order of Committee. . 
bearing the above had been included in the invitation 4 
invitation had been left by + Not even a “devil” had been slighted, J 
the postman at the door of Bill Starts judging by the audience. y 
employee of the ; “Now, men,” he proceeded, “I’p r 
Star Printing & Publishing Something! the committee that invited you r cl 
HIS is the story of “Big Bill Doyle” here tonight, and I’m glad to see thar di 
who was an employee in a print- so many of you accepted the invita- m 
ing shop where things “‘were going tion. In fact, it looks like a one hun. 
from bad to worse.’’ He might have dred per cent attendance, and before Ds 
However, since nobody been content to have let things run their [ go any further I want to thank m 
course and when the final smash-up every one of you personally for hi 
came, pass along with the others to coming. lo 
another shop. But Bill was different— “Some of you will probably af 
and therein lies the story. ; think I had my nerve to ask you t a 
He worked things out for himself— come here when you could have gon: \ 
he tested the meer yng powers of a base- to a movie or done a lot of othe: T 
less rumor—he “investigated” the things that would have been more C 
boss!—in other words, Bill did his own fun. Maybe so. But if that’s th th 
thinking! If there were ane Bill Doyles case, I’ll try to square myself wit! \ 
During the day the coming in the world, we wouldn’t have somany you later on. Just at present do m 
pr aga and labor misunder- the favor to preserve order and le! 6 
This story was originally printed in me talk to you for a while | 
“Say, Bill—going to the meet- “The Printing Art”’, published by the 6é OW we're all em loyees of y 
{ : University Press, Per Na Massa- the Star Printing & Pub 
ee is reprinted by permission lishing Company, or you can put it in a 
“Well, I’ve hardly decided. Say, eS other words if you want and saj nA 
we're all working for Mr. Curry. | pe 
know some of you call him ‘Old Man 
Curry,’ and I’ve also heard some other names being usec - 
As evening approached it became evident there would lately, but to me he'll always be Mr. Curry, and I'll always a 
be a large attendance, for while few were willing to commit say it with respect. He’s the finest man I ever worked for: 
themselves, there was something each thought he saw be- “The reason I called this meeting tonight is becaus: ” 
tween the lines. There had been a great deal of complaining | felt the time had come for us all to get together and hav \, 
around the shop for some time back, so perhaps this com- good sound common-sense talk before some of us |os 
mittee had a plan on foot to improve conditions. “At any our heads. I’ve heard a lot of grumbling over in my corne! \\ 


rate,” was the inward comment in most cases, “I guess I’d 
better go and see the show.” 

Within a few minutes after eight almost every man 
who had received an invitation was present. 


T last the fatal moment arrived. Everyone turned 
A around in his seat as “Big Bill” Doyle, a pressman, and 
about the only one who was missing at the time, entered 
and, with a quiet nod to Mullin, who acted as doorkeeper, 
said: 

“You can shut the door now, Pat. 
until I give you the signal.” 

Doyle then proceeded to the other end of the room, 
and, stepping up to the “presiding officer’s chair,” took up 
the gavel and rapped for attention. { 

“This meeting will please come to order!” 

Instant silence followed. Nobody knew what “Big 


And don’t open it 


Bill” was “up to,” but he was a popular character in the 
shop, and he had the respect of every man there, foremen 
as well as fellow employees, and the foremen, by the way, 


of the pressroom lately, and I found out there was more 0! . 
less going on in other departments. I got kind of curious re 
about it and decided to investigate. You see, I always ‘eit sh, 
Mr. Curry was a mighty fine sort of man and a good, ia!’ = 
employer, as I’ve told you, and I remembered that when : \, 
came to work for him about five years ago everybody seeme® 

to be very well satisfied. I know I was. I’d been out 0! 

work for several months straight, after having worked ot 

and on for a year or more in different shops, and | was 
just about at the end of my string when Mr. Curry put 
me on. 

“IT asked myself what it was that made the difference 
in the feeling in various shops where I had worke: 
remembered some where everybody seemed contentec 
friendly with each other, just like one big family, and | 4 
seen others where there was so much complaining and ‘aut: 
finding that it got to be a regular disease, and we even ! 
fault with each other, as well as kicking against the 
and the work and the hours and the illumination ov: 
presses, and pretty near everything else. 


Ta 


1 
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Mare! 


‘6 vhen I noticed that things didn’t seem to be like 
s » used to be around our plant I said to myself, 
‘ob that used to smile at you every morning like 
git jing at her best fellow, but now it’s beginning to 
ph Se a.bull pup,’ and I made up my mind I was going 
> c..) out what was ‘changing its disposition,’ as I called it. 

‘arted to look for the trouble over in the corner 

oartment where I heard the grumbling that I spoke 

fore, and I located it right there. Every clue | 

out ran right back to that same place. A good 

» of you know who worked there, and you notice that 

rent here tonight. I didn’t send them any invitation. 

- pretty near spoiled the shop, and I didn’t want them 
to sp il this little party. 

“\Well, I listened to their complaints and sorted them 
out in my mind until it came down to a few general ideas. 
One complaint was that the boss was making too much profit 
on us. Another was that he had always ground his help 
down. And another was that he had no right to own a busi- 
ness and be a capitalist and never give anybody else a 
chance. They had a few more kicks—said Mr. Greene 
didn’t know how to manage a composing room, and a lot 
more fool stuff. 

“T listened to that kind of chatter and saw how they 
passed it on to anybody that would listen, and the way it 
made the rest of us sore if we didn’t take time to think 
how ridiculous it was. Then I thought I would see how 
long it would take for a fool idea to travel all over the place 
after one of them started it, so I told them that story about 
a man printing English bank notes in a cellar on Adams 
Avenue and having them changed for American money. 
That night I walked home with Eddie Rawlins and Frank 
Cooper, who work in the other end of the floor above, anc 
they told me all about it. Remember telling me, Eddie ’ 
\nd you, Frank? 


meant that if one of those fellows had an attack of 
lyspepsia, we would all have the stomachache before the 
lay was over, and—good heavens, suppose they got mumps! 

“Think of letting such fellows do our thinking for us 
and form our opinions! Why, neither of them owns a home 
in the town, and they don’t care what becomes of it or the 
people living here. They don’t really care whether a man is 
a capitalist or not; all they want is something to growl 
about and make other folks discontented. They’re no par- 
ticular friends of anybody here, are they? 

“They're both foreigners. One of them isn’t natural- 
ized. What right has he to complain of anything in 
\merica ? 

“You don't even know where they came from, do you? 
Well, I don’t either, but, I know where they’re going, be- 
ause [ put them on the train. Before I came here to open 
this meeting I did another little ‘committee’ job. I went to 
those fellows and told them I was a committee of one to 
see that they left town. Never mind what I told them 
Now, Mr. Martin, you’re foreman of my department, and 
‘| you think I’ve done wrong—” 

_ Martin tried to say something reassuring, but shouts 

“You've got the right idea!” “Three cheers for ‘Big 
Hill'!” and similar cries of approval made it impossible to 
lear his words, so he smiled and nodded at the speaker. 

“Now I want to tell you all how downright ridiculous 
‘lot of the talk of those fellows and their kind really is,” 
Voyle continued. “I investigated Mr. Curry! 

‘Yes, you can look, but I thought I’d find out what 
llionaire’s castle’ looked like. So I hunted up his 
nome address in the directory, and last night I went out 
‘ere. He’s no millionaire, boys. Far from it! He lives 
out on North Fourth Street, near the reservoir, in an old- 
‘ashioned three-story house. The neighborhood may have 


1 


deen pretty high class at one time, but, I wouldn’t trade my 


4“ SAID to myself that this was something awful. It 


+} 
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little home out at Grosvenor Heights for the whole row 
where he lives. 

“The house had a sign on it ‘For Sale,’ and while I was 
standing across the street sizing it up in a general way, 
Mr. Curry came out with his little daughter and they went 
down the street. That gave me an idea, so I went over 
and rang the bell and said that if the house was for sale | 
would like to look it over. Mrs. Curry let me in and showed 
me around. I went all over it and sized everything up, 
because I wanted to see how they lived. 

“Tt’s a nice home, of course, but not like the new ones 
that lots of us fellows live in. It hasn’t got the real up-to- 
date features, like hot-water heat and hardwood floors, so 
it’s no palace! 

“After we had been all over the house we came back 
to the parlor and Mrs. Curry introduced me toe her mother. 
She’s a fine old lady, but a good deal of a care to them, be- 
cause she is very feeble and has to be waited on for every- 
thing. 

“Of course, they didn’t know who I was and didn’t 
hesitate to talk, like women will, to a perfect stranger, and 
I got a whole lot of family history that I am not going to 
repeat. However, I asked Mrs. Curry why they wanted to 
sell such a nice home, and she said they wanted to get a 
smaller house in tlie suburbs with some ground around it, 
because the little girl was delicate and it would be better 
for her. 


¢¢f— THANKED her and got out then, because I was afraid 
the boss would come in, and I didn’t want to meet him 
and have to make explanations. 

“After I left their house I got thinking things over. 
and the more I thought the more sorry I was that I had 
ever listened to a word from those bellyachers in the corner 
That millionaire talk is all wrong. There’s a man that’s just 
like any one of us—just a plain American trying to make a 
living. He’s got a delicate child and a helpless old mother- 
in-law to keep, and, if I’m any judge of the way people 
live, I’ll bet there have been weeks when business was dull 
that he didn’t take as much money home to his family as 
some of us drew. 

“That’s what I wanted to tell you all tonight. I think 
this talk about the millionaires and bosses grinding us down 
is all wrong. They may do that kind of thing in some 
other countries, and those foreigners get that idea in their 
heads so strong they think it must be the same way over 
here, so they don’t investigate—they just start to holler! 
But, men, this is America, and we’ve all got a chance. [| 
know there’s nobody grinding me down, and there isn’t a 
man here who can’t make enough to live well and be happy. 

“Now, boys, let’s cut out this complaining and grum- 
bling and get down to business. Let’s give the boss the 
best we’ve got. Let’s all start smiling at each other and 
spread a little sunshine around the place. Let’s make the 
Star plant the most congenial place a man can work in! 
We can do that just as easy as we can find fault and make 
each other miserable. 


66 S far as I’m concerned personally, I’m tired of float- 

ing around. I’ve bought my home out at the 
Heights, and I want to settle down here and be comfortable 
and happy. I want to work where I’m liked and where | 
like the rest of the crowd. I want the job that will smile at 
me. 

“Getting back to my invitation again, you'll remember 
that it said ‘No music and no refreshments.’ That’s because 
[ felt that I was doing all I could afford when I hired this 
hall and paid the shipping charges on those two foreigners, 
but my wife got into the game and she has your wives and 
your sisters and your sweethearts over at the Roseland 
Academy. They’ve got an orchestra and a lunch, and 
they’re waiting for us now. Everybody that feels the way 
I do get into line and we'll go over there and have the First 
Grand Annual Ball of the Star Friendly Association! 
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Railroads and Prosperity 


By LIONEL B. MOSES 


The writer of this article is a member of the Rotary Club of Chicago, Ill. 


HE “Prosperity Drive” now being conducted by 
Rotary throughout the United States and Canada, 
under the inspiring leadership of the Rotary Club of 
New York, bids fair to take high place in the list 
of national and international service accomplishments 
already standing to the credit of the organization. 


Each and every club should give the fullest possible 
measure of support to this work, and the greatest help each 
club can give is to see to it that its members are fully and 
accurately informed with regard to the underlying causes of 
our present business depression. Only by such full and 
accurate knowledge can each individual club and each in- 
dividual Rotarian give practical help toward the cure of our 
economic ills. The first step toward curing any disease is 
a correct diagnosis. 

In a recent address before the Association of Com- 
merce, David R. Forgan, president of the National City 
Bank, of Chicago, listed three fundamental requirements 
which must be met before business can return to a condi- 
tion of normal prosperity: 


Freight rates must be reduced. 

Deflation must be equalized. 

Better relations must exist between employers and 
employees. 


This article is written in the hope that it may suggest 
a practical method by which each Rotary Ciub can secure 
reliable information for its members with reference to the 
first item in the above list; for whenever and wherever the 
subject of delayed prosperity is discussed the present high 
railroad rates are listed among the most serious of the ob- 
stacles which must be overcome. 


HERE is no disagreement anywhere as to the necessity, 
i i at least, the desirability, of reductions in railroad rates, 
both freight and passenger. Neither is there any disagree- 
ment among those who have given thought to the subject, 
as to the absolute necessity of increased railroad facilities, 
for it is a fact—though perhaps not fully recognized by the 
general public—that if the railroads were today called upon 

-to handle a volume of traffic equal to the tonnage handled 
in 1920 it would be physically impossible for them to meet 
the call. 

The railroad managers claim that rates cannot be re- 
duced except through further wage reductions. The labor 
unions retort that rate reductions could be compensated by 
increased efficiency in management under present wage 
scales. A large percentage of the public believes that rate 
reductions would be more than counteracted by increases 
in traffic. 

The interest of the public has been fully aroused to the 
necessity of rate reductions; but it has not been equally 
aroused to the even more urgent necessity, in the public in- 
terest, of increased railroad facilities. Increased facilities 
mean very heavy increases in expenditure—which can only 
come through increased net earnings, for the railroads are 
today earning far less net return than the Transportation 
Act of 1920 set as the minimum at which new capital could 
be attracted to railroad investment. 

Thus public interest calls upon the railroads to deliver 
two apparently conflicting results, the first being rate re- 
ductions and the second being increased facilities which can 
be provided only through increased net earnings. The con- 
flict, however, must be met and overcome. If wage reduc- 


tions offer the only means for reaching the two objectives, 
then wages must come down. If managerial inefficiency js 
responsible for the inability of the railroads to meet both 
requirements, then management must be more efficient; and 
if the present managers of the railroads cannot secure the 
necessary results, other managers must take their places, 
If increases in the efficiency of management and decreases 
in the wages paid are both essential, then both must come. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission and the Rajl- 
road Labor Board will grant to the railroads, or will demand 
from the railroads, whatever the people of the United States, 
after full investigation and with all of the facts before them, 
may decide upon as essential; for the will of the people, 
when made known through a well-informed and thorough| 
aroused Public Opinion, is law to every governmental body 
And it is to the business public—the representatives of every 
line of business—that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Labor Board will look for special guidance. 


VERYBODY recognizes the fact that we cannot have 

prosperous business conditions without adequate trans 
portation facilities. But there is a very general tendency t 
back away from the fact that we cannot have adequate 
transportation facilities unless the railroads are not only 
maintained, but constantly enlarged and improved. Public 
thought is now so engrossed with the demand for reduced 
rates that the even more important factor of increased facil- 
ities is in danger of being overlooked. No man in the 
United States holds the confidence of the business public 
more securely than Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 
After studying this problem in an effort to help all business 
interests, Mr. Hoover testified before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on February 4, as follows: 


One thing is absolute. Our transportation facilities are below 
the needs of our country and unless we have a quick resumption o! 
construction the whole community—agricultural, commercial and 
industrial—will be gasping from a strangulation caused by insuff- 
cient transportation the moment that our business activities resume 
Few people seem to realize the amount of expansion in our trans- 
portation machine necessary to keep pace with the growth of the 
country. And equally few seem to have any notion of the price we 
pay for not having it. The very moment that we reach anything 
like normal business we shall see a repetition of car shortages, fol 
lowed by an increase in the cost of coal to the consumer from one 
to three dollars a ton; we shall agaim see premiums of twenty cents 
a bushel for the use of cars for moving grain; we shall in fact see 
a shortage of commodities to the consumer; and we shall see gluts 
upon the hands of the producers. We shall see factories filled wt! 
orders again closed for lack of cars; we shall see large intermittenc) 
in employment. 


He also reminded the commission that there had bee! 
practically no expansion in our transportation machine tor 
five years and that we should not lay this onto the war, Du! 
“onto our lack of foresight and antagonism to railroacs 


T would be impossible to add anything to Secretary 
Hoover’s gloomy picture of the business disaster tha will 
befall us if policies are not adopted which will cause aii '- 
mediate beginning toward expansion of the railroads. 
to reduce their rates and wipe out their net earnings 
any general rate reduction large enough to afford app'¢c! 
able relief, without corresponding reductions in opers''ns 
expenses, would have that effect) would render it abso "y 
impossible for them to sell the bonds and stocks by wi" 
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alone they could raise new capital; and unless they 
‘se new capital they cannot increase their facilities. 
ithout minimizing the importance of the lowest rates 
.n reasonably be made, the very serious dangers of 
‘ate railroad facilities, so clearly set forth in Mr. 
H rs testimony, must be kept constantly in mind. Nor 
| we overlook the fact that in providing increased 
es the railroads would stimulate many other lines of 
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] [TH increased net earnings the railroads can raise new 
W capital. New capital, if raised, would be employed 
immediately in buying new equipment and material, enlarg- 
ine terminals, ete. Under normal conditions the railways 
buy more iron and steel, more lumber and more of many 
other basic commodities than any other single industry in 
the country. One of the main reasons for the depth and 
continuation of the present business depression is that for 
many months the railways have been unable to make normal 
purchases. A substantial increase in their purchases will 
mean more business for the railway equipment and supply 
companies, for the ironand steel mills, for the ore mines, for 
the lumber mills, and this in turn will mean more business 
for the coal mines and many other industries. It will mean 
more employment for labor on the railways, and in all other 
industries. Increased employment for labor will be favor- 
ably felt by the farmer, the demand for whose products has 
been reduced by the extensive unemployment in the country. 
This is what Secretary Hoover evidently meant when he 
said to the Interstate Commerce Commission “there is noth- 
ing that will so quickly start the springs of business and 
employment as an immediate resumption of construction and 
equipment of the railways.” 


The railways in 1921 collected four billion dollars in 
freight charges. That is a lot of money. It is nearly a 
billion and a half more than they received in 1916 for carry- 
ing about the same amount of freight. The freight rates 
are a large part of the cost of producing and marketing the 
heavier and cheaper commodities, such as coal, lumber and 
building materials, but contrary to a widely prevalent belief 
the freight rates are no higher now in proportion to the 
wholesale prices of a great majority of commodities than 
they were ten years ago. Furthermore, the freight rates 
are an extremely small part of the costs of producing and 
selling most commodities. In fact, the average freight rate 
per ton is at present only about four per cent of the value 
of the average ton of freight transported. Therefore, a gen- 
eral reduction of rates would have only a small effect on the 
cost of producing and marketing most commodities and on 
the prices at which they could be sold. Since it would have 
such a small effect on prices it would have only a small effect 
in increasing the demand for most commodities and the 
amount of them that could be sold. 


HE present freight rates on many commodities are too 

high, but not because the railways are earning excessive 
profits. The railways are not and have not been earning 
anywhere near as large profits on the present rates as they 
earned six years ago, before any advances in rates were 
made. The present rates are so high because railway ex- 
penses, and especially railway wages, are high. The average 
wage per hour of all railway employees is now 120 per cent 
more than it was six years ago. Many railway employees 
are receiving 150 to 200 per cent more. The rates of the 
railways are high, but they have been advanced only one- 
half as much as have the wages of employees since 1916. 
In the interest of a return of general prosperity business 
men should learn the facts and act accordingly. They should 
insist upon lower rates on many commodities, but they should 
insist at the same time that their government, which has 
mace the present expenses of the railways so high should, 
through the Railroad Labor Board and other government 
bodies, help reduce these expenses so that the public can 
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have lower rates and the railways at the same time can earn 
sufficient profits to enable them to give the public the im- 
proved and enlarged transportation service that it will im- 
peratively need when business revives. This is the only way 
in which the public can so treat the railways as to bring 
about a railroad situation that will promote prosperity. 


HE problems confronting the Labor Board are many, 

and of Gordian-knot intricacy. Wage rates must conform 
to reasonable living-cost conditions; they must square with 
wages paid for similar service in other lines of industry: 
they must be level over a wide range of territory, in small 
hamlets and in metropolitan cities. They must not underpay, 
in the name of fair play to the employee ; they must not over- 
pay, in the name of Public Policy. Of course, the cost of 
living, within the smallest compass of territory which a 
ruling of the Board may cover, will vary enormously—agri- 
cultural district vs. industrial district—city vs. village; still 
the one blanket must cover all. And many classes of rail- 
road employment find no fair parallel in other lines. It 
must also be borne in mind that “railroad wages” is a very 
inclusive term. We cannot investigate rates of pay for a 
certain class and then decide, on the showing made, that 
“railroad wages” are too high or too low. The most super- 
ficial examination discloses many apparent gross inconsist- 
encies. Verily it would require a Board of Solomons to 
deal even-handed justice to all. The obvious answer is that 
exact and even justice cannot be dealt during a post-war 
readjustment period. The Board must act on the funda- 
mental American principle of “the greatest good to the 
greatest number,” making successive adjustments and re- 
adjustments until a fair level for each class of employees is 
reached. 

The public—“the third party in every dispute between 
railroad managements and employees’—must look to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to see that railroads are 
not permitted to overcharge, but on the all-important other 
hand that they are not barred from increasing and improv- 
ing their transportation facilities; and must also look to the 
Labor Board to see that such reasonable rates as the Com- 
mission may approve are not dissipated in unreasonable 
wages. 


VERY Rotary Club, by reason of the place it holds in 

the business and professional world, it seems to me, has 
an unusual opportunity to secure, first hand, some of the im- 
portant facts as they pertain to different sides to the con- 
troversy, and upon the railroad labor unions, and upon some 
representative shipper’s association in each locality, request- 
ing that a speaker be assigned to address the club at a weekly 
luncheon, every Rotarian in the United States could, within 
a very short time, be placed in possession of all the essential 
facts from every angle of this important problem. With a 
clear understanding of the issues, and of the arguments ad- 
vanced by these three interests, each member of the club 
could take back to his classification an intelligent presenta- 
tion of our railroad problem, and the combined result would 
be of tremendous help to the country at large in hastening 
the day when a fair and equitable solution can be reached. 

American business owes to itself and to the nation a 
thorough study and an intelligent decision upon this impor- 
tant subject. Rotary provides an ideal forum—covering the 
United States like a blanket, and holding within its member- 
ship a leading representative of practically every line of busi- 
ness in a thousand cities and towns. Most important of all, 
a non-partisan forum, seeking only to serve—a forum from 
which to send its members, “Rotary’s ambassadors,” back 
to their several classifications armed with the knowledge 
on which a just judgment of each business community may 
be founded. Surely a path lies here which Rotary will 
develop, as other business problems call for nation-wide 
discussion and study; a path along which Rotary will march 
to new heights of National Service. 
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“Weil, my conscience, hanging 
about the neck of my heart, says very 
wisely tome. . . ‘Budge not.’ ‘Budgé,’ 


says the fiend. ‘Budge not,’ says my 

conscience.” 

-The Merchant of Venice: Act Il, 
Scene Il. 


LTHOUGH in the 

statement sent out by 

your Committee on 

Business Methods, 

there is a reference to 
the different professions, it 
seemingly does not contemplate 
a code of correct practices for 
the lawyers, for under a further 
sub-clause, reference is made to 
rules of conduct for craftsmen’s 
relations with professional men, 
such as physicians, engineers, 
architects, etc. In any event, it 
will not be necessary to con- 
sider here a code of ethics for 
the legal profession, for at the 
fifth annual meeting of the Ca- 
nadian Bar Association, Sep- 
tember 2nd, 1920, there was 
adopted a code, correct but not 
exhaustive, of some of the ethi 
cal principles which should be ob- 
served by the members of the 
legal profession. Among other 
things, it states that the lawyer 
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By Sir JAMES A. M. AIKINS 





How this Article 
Came to Be Written 


EVERAL months ago, the International 
Committee on Business Methods suggested 
that every Rotary club give thought to the 

subject of codes of correct practices for the 
trades and professions. There were various 
plans recommended at that time for approach- 
ing the question. The suggestion was made 
that each club secure a speaker to discuss the 
general subject before the membership. 

Sir James A. M. Aikins was invited by the 
Rotary Club of Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, 
to discuss the question of codes of correct 
practices before the club membership and the 
paper presented herewith is an adaptation from 
that address. Sir James is Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Manitoba and one of the directors of 
the Imperial Bank of Canada. 

He was a member of parliament from Bran- 
don, 1911-15, and for many years has been 
actively interested in various philanthropic or- 
ganizations as well as a representative on vari- 
ous Canadian governmental committees. From 
1914 to 1920, he was president of the Canadian 
Bar Association and later was appointed presi- 
dent of the Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniformity of Laws. As president of the Can- 
adian Bar Association, he was largely instru- 
mental in having that- association adopt a code 
of ethics at its annual convention held in 1920. 
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New Business Code 


The Honorable W i}! iam 
Howard Taft, former president 
now chief justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, speak- 
ing at that date [1920] in re 
spect to this code of ethics, 
said: 

I am glad, very glad, that the 
Canadian Bar Association has 
added its authority and its weight 
in forming a precedent for a set 
of rules so much like ours that they 
can be referred to as sustaining the 
position that the American Bar As- 
sociation has taken. That the young 
lawyers, or young students at law, 
long for the teaching of such 
principles as are set out here, and 
the advantage of being able to 
refer to them, I can testify from 
somewhat extended personal expe- 
rience. 


As there are these canons 
of ethics, it is not likely that 
Rotary will consider the pre 
paration of any code of proper 
practices relating to the law- 
yers. It seems to me, however, 
that the basis of good practice 
and proper methods in dealings 
between man and man is funda- 
mentaliy the same whether suc! 
dealings be by professional or 
business men. 


is more than a mere citizen; he —The Editor. 


is a minister of justice, an offi- 





HOPE you will not imagine 
that it is from pride of my 








cer of the courts, his client’s 
advocate, and a member of an 
ancient, honorable, and learned profession. In these sev- 
eral capacities it is his duty to promote the interests of 
the State, serve the cause of justice, maintain the au- 
thority and dignity of the courts, be faithful to his 
clients, candid and courteous in his intercourse with his 
fellows—and true to himself. Among those statements 
are a few which will indicate some of the professional 
ideals at that time set down for the lawyers: 

He owes a duty to the State, to maintain its integrity and its 
law, and not to aid, counsel, or assist any man to act in any way con- 
trary to those laws. 

His conduct should at all times be characterized by candor and 
fairness. 

He should obtain full knowledge of his client’s cause before 
advising thereon and give a candid opinion of the merits and 
probable results of pending or contemplated litigation. 

Whenever the controversy will admit of fair adjustment the 
client should be advised to avoid or to end the litigation. 


He should avoid all sharp practice and he should take no 
paltry advantage when his opponent has made a slip or overlooked 
some technical matter. No client has a right to demand that his 
counsel shall be illibera! or that he shall do anything repugnant to 
his own sense of honor and propriety. 


It is his duty to maintain the honor and integrity of his pro- 
fession and to expose without fear or favor before the proper 
tribunals unprofessional or dishonest conduct by any other member 
of the profession, and to accept without hesitation a retainer against 
any member of the profession who is alleged to have wronged his 
client. 

He should also bear in mind that he can only maintain the 
high traditions of his profession by being in fact as well as in 
name a gentleman. 


profession and the idealism: 
which it holds and puts into practice that I have thus 
written of the adoption of a code for the lawyers, for 
the fact is that the high idealisms and principles and 
worthy practices and methods are just as essential in 
trade and business as in the activities of the lawyer 
They express the same unchangeable truths but vary 
in the form of their application to the several depart- 
ments of human struggle for an ample living. Good 
methods and good practices are but the expression 0! 
good principles and good morals. They must co-exist 
Methods and practices react to create principles and 
morals, which in their ultimate, form character, so that 
when one sees in action good methods and good prac 
tices one can fairly conclude that they are the fruitage 
of good character well established or in the process 0! 
formation. 
James Anthony Froude says in his “Science of His 
tory”: 
It is in this marvellous power in men to do wrong—wrons 
or right, as it lies somehow with ourselves to choose—that ¢! 
impossibility stands of forming scientific calculations of what ! 


will do before the fact, or scientific explanations of what 


they have done after the fact. If men were consistently selfish 
might analyze their motives; if they were consistently noble the 


would express in their conduct the laws of the highest 


T 


perfection. But so long as two natures are mixed together, 
the strange creature which results from the combination is 
under one influence and now under another, so long you will ma 
nothing of him except from the old-fashioned moral—or, | 
please, imaginative—point of view. 


Froude’s statement generally is true but w! 
methods and practices are crystallized into character 


W 


t 
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r evil in 99 cases out of 100 a person may rely 
<a good conduct in the one case and may distrust 
her. If it were not so, modern business could 
. carried on for its basis is faith in humanity. 


nother writer has said: 


ere are few of us whose inmost souls are not the arena 
‘e-long conflict, known only to ourselves and God. Passion 

etite, which should be the driving wheels of the human 

‘re, struggle for mastery of him. Selfishness, that asks all 

, iself: anger, that leaps like a tiger from the jungle, with words 
‘ury and deeds of savagery; envy and hate, that burn out the 
and poison the life; revenge, that like a sleuth-hound, follows 
track of those who have injured us; sensuality, that converts 
eautiful body into a charnel house, full of inconceivable horrors 
these plunge us into unrest and sorrow, and abase us in 

wn estimation! We never recount to others the story of our 
conflicts with ourself. No one hears the self-reproaches we heap 
n our own weakness and cowardice, nor sees the tears we shed 
over the humiliation of our defeat. All through youth and middle 
life the struggle continues. Happy are we when the prolonged 
flict ends in self-conquest, and we are masters of ourselves. 


Then have we indeed learned the lesson of life and been taught 
“how divine a thing it is to suffer and be strong.” 


HEREFORE, by all means let us prepare and teach 

craft codes of good methods and practices, particu- 
larly to the children and young people, that they may 
be incorporated with their developing character, and 
guide them in their subsequent careers. But our chil- 
dren and young people need inspiration and examples 
as has been suggested in your Rotary program, which 
says, “Rotary is committed to higher business stand- 
ards by examples and inspiration.” It is accordingly 
well that adults should adopt excellent codes and per- 
sistently follow them. May I therefore make some sug- 
gestions as to those methods and practices which per- 
sisted in may become precedents for the younger 
generation to follow. 


Candor and Honesty: Methods and practices should 
be based on candor and honesty. Wild animals and the 
lower order of human parasites which prey upon so- 
ciety live largely by deceit and treachery. To divert 
attention from her brood, the wild duck will feign 
inability to get away; the fox will double on his tracks; 
the spider will weave a beautifully spun web to catch 
unsuspecting insects. Dante tells us that the realm 
which lies just below the strata of honest industry and 
toil is the realm of deceit occupied by the human wreckage 
of the vagrant and the petty criminal. Modern civiliza- 
tion would break down completely if men were to return 
to the animal era of treachery and lying. 


. po over 90 per cent of business is carried on 
7 successfully on a credit basis, on confidence in the 
individual, it is obvious that people are in general honest 
and in their own interest must be. That has given rise 
to the proverb that, “Honesty is the best policy,” which 
was one of the headlines of my copy book when I was 
learning how to write. At that time it was considered 
a sound maxim. Some critics now discredit it by saying 
that honesty is a matter of principle, not of expediency, 
but I understood it to mean honesty has an assured 
reward. Such super-critics would delete from the Bible 
the promise “Verily I say unto you he shall in no wise 
‘ose his reward.” Yes, honesty promotes prosperity. 
‘Juoting from a Greek poet: 
\ll are not just because they do no wrong: 
But he who will not wrong me when he may, 
He is the truly just. I praise not them 
Who in their petty dealings pilfer not; 
But him whose conscience spurns a secret fraud 
When he might plunder and defy surprise— 
His be the praise, who looking down with scorn 
On the false judgment of the partial herd, 
Consults his own clear heart, and boldly dares 
lo be, not to be thought, an honest man. 
lachiavelli exempted diplomats from the law of 
‘h, and deceit was expected among them. John Mil- 
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ton, as foreign secretary to Cromwell, won out in diplo- 
matic affairs because he told the truth while diplomats 
thought he was lying. Fraud is a bubble and soon 
bursts. Truth is a rock foundation that cannot be 
moved. 


AIR-MINDEDNESS: The purpose of trade is gain. 
No man should continue in a business without making a 
profit from it, for if he does he is unfair to others in 
the same line whose trade he disorganizes, and unfair 
to the creditors whom ultimately he cannot pay. He 
gives a black eye to the community. Further, a good 
business man will live and let live and always deal so 
that the other party may have an opportunity to make 
something. He will not try to skin a flint. You re 
member the story of Shylock, who said— 
If I can catch him once upon the hip 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him 
He was caught in his own trap. Such a business man 
will soon be detested and shunned. Trade will pass 
him by! 

Thoroughness: Another important method and prac- 
tice is that of thoroughness. “Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, do it with thy might.” We have all heard 
that before. What a man does well he succeeds in, and 
it becomes to him a pleasure. What one is not quali- 
fied for or capable of doing well, one had better not 
attempt, for all men have not the same _ talents. 


HE power to do things well may only come trom 

persistent effort. But well enough is not sufficient. 
The best that one can do is demanded and should be the 
standard of action. When one does that, there is no 
reason for self-reproach. The best man is the man who 
always does his best. When one makes most of what 
one does, one makes the most of what one is. Thor- 
oughness is the earning power of accomplishment, and 
the history of accomplishment is the history of hard 
work. 


Industrious methods: ‘Therefore, every person en- 
gaged in any trade or occupation should possess indus- 
trious methods and practices. We sometimes hear it 
said, “He must be a genius to succeed as he has done,” 
and we occasionally speak of people as geniuses. The 
original meaning of the word “genius” is “birth wit.” 
Better be born normal than a genius, for one too often 
sees in a person called a genius some faculties robbed 
to make others excessive. Plato said of Thales, a dreamer, 
“Common Sense went out one moonlight night with 
Genius on his rambles; Common Sense along the way 
many wise things said, but Genius started gazing at the 
stars, and fell into a river.” Graham Bell, of telephone 
fame, is considered a wonder and Edison a genius; but 
Bell is a ceaseless worker, and Edison said in respect 
of an extraordinary man called a genius that 2 per cent 
was genius and 98 per cent hard work. When he was 
asked, “Do you not then believe that genius is inspira 
tion”? his reply was, “No, genius is perspiration.” Early 
up and always. at it bespeaks success. 

Carlyle says: “Blessed is he who has found his work; 
let him ask no other blessedness.” “Work is the grand 
cure of all the maladies and miseries that ever beset 
mankind.” 


F a man loves his work, so long as it be useful work, 

then that is the occupation he is best fitted for; 
the healthiest men are the men who work steadily but 
not beyond their limit. Drive the work before you. Do 
not let it get behind and drive you. Spasmodic work and 
worry wearies and tires one out. Moreover, the practice 
of watching the clock in work will get one nowhere, 
nor will, “Well, I have done all I was told to do,” but the 
habit in an employee of doing more than the minimum 
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of requirement will bring undoubted advancement. 
Work in business, however, should not be so incessant 
as to cause one to neglect the social side of life and 
home and friends, and such rest and recreation as to 
keep the spirit, mind, and body in health and good work- 
ing order—not only for one’s own peace but for the 
purpose of rendering more efficient service in the per- 
formance of ordinary business.duties, and of those public 
duties which no citizen should neglect. 

Promptness—Now or Never: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

Often failure comes from not seeing the strategic 
element in events, and success comes from readiness for cool 
and quick action when the opportune moment arrives, 
and from seeing things in a proper light. For example 
when the soldier ran in a panic to the ancient Pelopi- 
das, exclaiming, “We are fallen among the enemy and we 
are lost.” And the latter replied, “How are we fallen 
among them? They are fallen among us.” 

Dante speaks in sarcasm of Branca d’Oria, whom he 
placed among the dead: “He still eats and sleeps and 
puts on clothes.” If sluggards took wise advice, what 
a long procession we would meet slowly travelling on 
the way to the ant. 


ERSISTENCY: Failure in most cases lies in giving 
up! I once heard a speaker put it aptly, “God 
Almighty hates a quitter.” If that be so, an ancient 
French proverb then applies. “He is poor that God hates.” 
“Let nothing disturb thee 
Nothing affright thee, 
All thing are passing, 
God never changeth, 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth all things.’ 
The grace of steadfastness carries with it the grace 
of hope and the vision of far-off things which is sure 
to be realized. 
In one of his novels, Dickens makes a leading char- 
acter record the author’s own perseverance as a young 
man. 


I have been very fortunate in woridly matters; many men have 
worked much harder, and not succeeded half so well; but I never 
could have done what I have done without the habits which I then 
formed of punctuality, order, and diligence; withal the determina- 
tion to concentrate myself on one object at a time, no matter how 
quickly its successor should come upon its heels. My meaning 
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The Dignity of Business 


2 F the so-called liberal professions are still, somehow, in public estimate of 
4 honor, preferred to the head of a commercial firm, the reason must lie 
3 deeper than in the fact that the merchant is presumed to act always selfishly. 


men or slaying them... 


Vit pe 
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.. This, the public will find, eventually, they must give up doing. 
must not cease to condemn selfishness; they will have to discover a kind 
of commerce which is not exclusively selfish. Or rather they will have to 
discover that there never was, or can be, any other kind of commerce... 
They will find that commerce is an occupation which gentlemen will every 
day see more need to engage in, rather than in the business of talking to 
That in true commerce it is necessary to admit 
the idea of occasional voluntary loss; that sixpences have to be lost as well 
as lives under a sense of duty; that the market may have its martyrdom as 
well as the pulpit; and trade its heroism as well as war. 

—Ruskin’s “The Roots of Honor.” 
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simply is, that whatever I have tried to do in life, 1 have trieg 
with all my heart to do well; that whatever I have devote: myself 
to, I have devoted myself to completely; that, in great aims and in 
small, I have always been thoroughly in earnest. I have never 
believed it possible that any natural or improved ability can ¢laiy 
immunity from the companionship of the steady, plain, hard. 
working qualities, and hope to gain its end. There is no gyeh 
thing as such fulfilment on this earth, Some happy talent ang 
some fortunate opportunity may form the two sides of the ladder 
on which some men mount, but the rounds of that ladder my 
be made of stuff to stand wear and tear, and there is no substityy, 
for thorough-going, ardent, and sincere earnestness. Never to py 
one hand to anything on which I could throw my whole self, ang 
never to affect depreciation of my work, whatever it was, | fing 
now to have been my golden rule. 


OURTESY: It is a pleasure to deal with a kindly an 

courteous business man, especially if he is known 
to be honest, as he will ordinarily prove to be. He is a hap- 
piness-maker and his customer or client will leave with th 
hope that something may take him there again. Cour 
tesy is called a minor grace; if so, it is a most effectiy, 
one. Some people in business will pride themselves 0; 
being crisp, brusque, and blunt, and will explain “© 
don’t mind me, it is a way I have.” So might say th 
porcupine and skunk after they had pricked or perfume: 
you. It is the constant little courtesies which make 
life pleasant. Some men with whom one deals are like 
a nickel in the slot machine. You pay so much; you 
get so much; and the incident is closed. Why should 
not one take a kindly interest in those with whom the) 
transact business, find out what they need, what wil! 
help them, and go to work as a matter of good business 
to give that assistance or advice and supply that need 
“Men exist for the sake of one another; teach them 
or bear with them.” Sydney Smith once said, “Mankind is 
always happier for having been made happy, so if you 
make men happy now you make them happy twenty 
years hence by memory of it.” Your customers and 
clients and employees are iikely to remain with you 
through those decades. 


F through the instrumentality of the Rotary Clubs 
| there were adopted and used throughout the United 
States and Canada in all businesses and occupations rep- 
resented in Rotary those methods and practices which 
express candor, honesty, a kindly regard for the rights 
of others, thoroughness, industry, promptness, persis- 
tency and courtesy, then would these countries indeed 
take leading places among the nations in commerce, science, 
and art. 
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Yellowstone River, Yellowstone Park; the bridge is typical of 
those found throughout the park. 
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Yellowstone Lake, a favorite fishing spot, viewed from one of 
the lake camps. 


Yellowstone 


A Golden Anniversary Interpretation 


By HOWARD H. HAYS 


The writer is a member of the Rotary Club of Livingston, Montana, President of Yellowstone Park Camps 
Company, and former manager of the National Parks Bureau of the U. S. Railroad Administration 


N 1870, a party of explorers penetrated the wilderness 
of the head waters of the Yellowstone river and ex- 
plored the mystic region now known throughout the 
world as Yellowstone National Park. It was not a park 
in 1870. There are many who will be surprised to learn 
that in 1870 National scenic parks did not exist in America 


r elsewhere. 
In the days of Jim Bridger, 
e Mormon migration, and the 
forty-niners,” weird yarns were 
spun around frontier camp fires 
about a place in the top of the 
Rockies where boiling water 
spouted skyward, where moun- 
tains were made of glass, and 
where petrified forests sparkled 
the sunlight ; but solid citizens 
vere unperturbed and_ even 
amp-fire companions laughed 
in friendly open derision. Later, 
1 the sixties, when the territory 
Montana was peopled by 
gold-seekers, these strange 
stories of a nearby wonderland 
multiplied in number and insist- 
e. The time came when a 
ew pioneers, fired by hardihood 
| adventure, decided to accept 
the challenge of the mystic 
mountains. The result was the 
Washburn-Langford expedition 
t 1870, an exploring enterprise 
vigor and vision is not 
ed in our annals. 


N only was the upper Yel- 
stone country uncharted 


+ 


and unknown, but it was believed 


fested by wild animals 
rauding Indians. Into 


‘us land of romantic mystery 


Washburn party, num- 





bering only fifteen persons, led not only by the spirit of 
adventure but by an unadmitted skepticism as to the objects 
of the quest. If “old Jim Bridger’s lies” could not be veri 
fied these men faced ridicule for going on a fool’s errand. 
Neither the scope and importance, nor the hardships 
and dangers of their exploration need be stressed here. The 


party entered the present territory of the park on August 








©John C. Haberstroh, Livingston, Mont. 
Jackson Lake and Mount Moran. The snow 
spot on the mountain is a glacier more than 
two hundred feet thick 


26, 1870. For about four weeks 
they explored a forest wilderness 
of hot springs, canyons, water 
falls and geysers. Each  suc- 
ceeding day ushered in a new 
form of excitement and be 
wilderment. On September 19th, 
the party entered what'’is now 
known as the Upper Geyser 
3asin and spent an astonishing 
day in this valley of gushing 
geysers. General Washburn 
named the most constant one, 
“Old Faithful.” The name was 
an inspiration for if he had ob- 
served the geyser indefinitely he 
could not have designated it 
more aptly. 


HAT afternoon the explor 

ers decided to leave the re 
gion and strike out for home 
The stock of provisions was low, 
and as one of the members of the 
party had been lost for days, it 
was necessary to get back to the 
settlements to recruit and pro 
vision a searching party to look 
for the missing explorer. The 
evening meal was cooked near a 
great camp fire whose glow, re 
flected in the river, lit up the 
landscape to the very foot of the 
solemn mountain which over- 
looked their farewell stopping 
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Above—Rotarian Horace M. Albright, Superin- 
tendent of Yellowstone National Park, feeding 
tame wild-deer in front of his residence in the 
park. There are thousands of animals in Yel- 
lowstone—elk, deer, antelope, buffalo, moose, 
mountain sheep and bear. At Right—Rota- 
rian Howard H. Hays, Rotary Club of Living- 
ston, Mont., and former member Rotary Clubs 
of Chicago and Salt Lake City. The large sign 
marks the entrance to Camp Roosevelt. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was always a sturdy advocate 
of the national parks as the ‘‘people’s play- 
¢grounds”’ 


place. The imminence of a return to civiliza- 
tion tempered excited minds with practical 
thoughts. One of the band suggested that 
members of the party pre-empt parcels of land 
along the Grand Canyon rim and in the Geyser 
3asins, thereby converting these natural won- 
ders into privately owned attractions. This 
sudden mental descent from the sublime to 
the selfish met with the instantaneous approval 
of a few for the intelligence of these men told 
them that the world would soon beat a high- 
way to the scenic marvels which surrounded 
them. Here was a golden opportunity for 
private gain beyond the dreams of an ordinary 
strike of yellow metal. 

ERE in the glow of the campfire were all 

the elements of a successful Rotary meet- 
ing: splendid environment, hearty appetites, 
good food, mental vigor, the song of the rush- 
ing river, and a live subject. 


tion might be placed. 


Cornelius Hedges stood up in the glow of the camp fire 
and said that he did not approve of any of the ideas ex- 
pressed—that there ought to be no private ownership of any 
portion of this region but that the whole of it ought to be 
set apart as a great national park and that each member pres- 
ent ought to make an effort to have this accomplished. 
Nathaniel P. Langford, the historian of the expedition, 
records that this suggestion met with an instantaneous and 
Thus, in the top of the Rockies, in 
1870, the spirit of Rotary—service above self—prevailed. 
This camp-fire meeting created the national park idea as 
we now know it; and it is hardly too much to say that this 
meeting was a forerunner of the modern idea of conserva- 


favorable response. 


tion of natural resources. 


More than a year went by while Langford, Hedges, Dr. 
Hayden, and others worked throughout the United States in 
the interest of the creation of a national park. Finally a bill 
was passed, and on March 1, 1872, the signature of Presi- 
dent Grant created our first scenic national playground. I 
set this down in detail because 1922 is the golden anniversary 


The question for discussion 
was the practical uses to which the discoveries of the expedi- 
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of the establishment of Yellowstone Park 

Langford was the park’s first sper. 
intendent. It was a critical time for the new 
reservation both from the standpoint of ; 
defense and its development. Man) 
ago I heard from the lips of the vencrab\, 
Langford the story of his untiring ficht to 
keep the park unspoiled until some sych 
time as public opinion was informed enough 
and aroused enough to safeguard it as a 
sanctuary of natural scenery and wild life 
Here again is an example of the active 
Rotary spirit, service above self, for Lang 
ford served his country as superintendent 
of Yellowstone almost five years without re. 
ceiving at that time or any time thereafter a 
cent of money, either as salary or expenses 


Its 


yCars 


ELLOWSTONE PARK is nature's 
circus. Barnum would have cried 
it as “the world’s most _ stupendous 


and extraordinary aggregation of 
wild animals and freaks of nature.” 
Under a vast “big top” of sunlit 
summer sky is an exhibit of spout 
ing geysers, boiling springs, mud 
pots, colored pools, glass cliffs, and 
standing petrified trees. From on 
roadside spring bubbles natura! 
Apollinaris water; *from another, 
iron water; from another, the verv 
best of lemonade! Next, behold the 
famous “fishing cone” where the ex- 
cited traveler stands on the shore of 
Yellowstone Lake and catches 

trout from its icy water and turns 
without moving a step or taking the 
trout from the heok and cooks his 
catch in the hot-spring cone. Next, 
behold a glacier two miles long, hal! 
mile wide and hundreds of feet 
thick, the whole mass as full of 
frozen grasshoppers as a fruit cak 
is of raisins! These millions of re- 
frigerated grasshoppers are not the 
only animals in this world’s greatest 
circus for, as evcry  schoolbo 
knows, Yellowstone exhibits a great 
menagerie. Here are thousands 0! 
elk, hundreds of deer, antelope 
buffalo, moose, mountain sheep, and 








bears. Many visitors enjoy the menagerie best of all because 
the Yellowstone circus exhibits its menagerie on a gran 
scale with all the animals living in a natural state. 
ing deer and elk lift their heads at sight of passing motorbus, 
and frolicking bears scamper up the trunk of the nearest 


Brows 


Rotarians will not believe it, but these animals 


are constantly shot at—with cameras! 
ILLLOWSTONE is nature’s art gallery. 
landscapes of almost every composition: marine view 
with breaking waves, sylvan minglings of forest and su 
glade, vistas gorgeous of coloring of Rocky Mountain 
flowers, artful displays of breeze-blown geysers with sunlight 
playing on spray and steam, forest studies with foregrounc 
of antlered elk, and last and grandest of all, bold pictur: 
mighty canyons and cataracts which awe the spectator 
their splendor. 
of the Yellowstone, Thomas Moran sketched the painting 
which hangs in the national capitol at Washington. At 
sight of this sublime spectacle one of America’s fore! 
public men exclaimed, “hung up and let down and s5{ 
abroad are all the colors of earth, sea, and sky.” 
Yellowstone 
America. Cut a slice out of its daily summer travel and 


It disp! 


At Artist Point, along the Grand Cai 


is the recreational vacation land 
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cross-section which shows visitors 

ery State in the Union and many 

lands. Of the thousands who go 

wstone by railroad, Illinois supplies 

test number with Iowa, Ohio, 

lvania, and New York not far be- 

Californians, during recent seasons, 

irned their eyes eastward to Yellow- 

sa vacation land in such numbers 

1921 nearly four thousand “native” 

lopted sons were registered at the 
rate-ways. 

his national stimulus of Yellowstone 

ther national park travel is not with- 

easy explanation. From the days of 

1883 when rails were first laid to our first 

tional park down to the present time, the 

rn railways have been tireless stimu- 

rs of Yellowstone Park travel. During 

e government régime of the United States 


2ailroads Administration, Gerrit Fort, the @Shipiers. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
national director of passenger ee eels 


travel, championed national park 
travel on the broad ground that the 

sits of Americans to their Na- 
tional scenic shrines are lessons in 
patriotism. 

NOTHER equally important 
A stimulant of park travel is 
the work done by the National 
Park Service of the Department 
of the Interior. This govern- 
ment bureau was established in 
1916. Its management from the 
beginning has been in charge of 
Stephen T. Mather, one of the most 
widely known and highly esteemed 
men in public life today. A con- 
spicuous success in private enter- 
prise up to the time he gave up 
active business to take up the cause 
of the national parks, he has applied 
the same business methods to their 
promotion that he applied in the 
promotion of his own nation-wide 
business. He spends most of every 
vear in the field, personally investi- 
gating administrative, legislative, 
ind protective problems of the nine- 
teen national parks. One of his 
outstanding attainments is the suc- 
ess with which he has enlisted the cooperation of the suc- 
essful business men of communities near national parks. 
In Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Hot Springs, Ark., and numerous other cities he has 
attracted and retained the active, personal and financial sup- 
port of civic associations, women’s clubs, and leaders in 
business and social life. An independent fortune has en- 
‘bled him annually to spend tenfold his government salary 
in the purchase of privately owned lands and donations for 
Juildings and improvements in the national parks. His bene- 
‘actions have stimulated equally large donations from other 
dividuals who are inspired by the breadth of thought with 

he has tackled this one phase of “Americanization.” 


7 “tLLOWSTONE is a land of large public-service utili- 
, es. Four immense hotels offer a total capacity of two 

d guests ; and five large modern summer camps sup- 

itortable accommodations for an additional two thou- 

The Transportation Company owns enough motor 
“(uipment to transport fifteen hundred passengers at one 
n addition to these utilities the National Park Service 
ns twenty public automobile camps where motorists 
ect to camp out instead of taking lodgings at the per- 
manent camps and hotels, find free wood and good water 


©Haynes, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Above—Roosevelt Lodge, built to commemor- 
ate the visit of President Roosevelt and John 
Burroughs in April, 1903. At left—‘‘Old 
Faithful’’ Geyser, one of the wonders of the 
world. It spouts every sixty-five minutes, 
throwing out 3,000,000 gallons of water at each 
eruption, and rising to a height of nearly 
200 feet. U. S. Government records indicate 
that the geyser is as powerful now as when 
first seen by white men. 


The system of popular-priced permanent 
summer camps is a development from pioneer 
days. A “camp” is a village in the pines 
where guests sleep in canvas cottages or rustic 
cabins and take their meals in immense log 
dining-halls. The evenings are taken up by 
campfire entertainments and singing. An out- 
standing feature in connection with life in the 
camps is the “savages,” the traditional name 
by which the camp employees style themselves. 
These “savages” are young people from the 
best American homes scattered all the way 
from Oregon to Florida. School teachers and 
college students are in the vast majority. They 
spend a delightful summer living a strenuous 
out-of-doors life, disguised as waitresses, 
busboys, porters, and maids. The youth who 
builds a fire in your cozy little sleeping tent on 
some brisk summer morning is probably a law 
student from Ann Arbor or a varsity tackle 
from Purdue. For more than thirty years the 
Yellowstone camps have been staffed by these “savages. 
They serve the guests, entertain them and interpret, as no 
trained menials could do, the democratic “Out West” spirit 
of the camps and the park. 





T is hard to express in a few words how little of the moun 

tain wilderness of the Yellowstone the average visitor 
sees. Keep in mind that the park is more than sixty miles 
long and almost as wide, and that eighty per cent of its area 
is a dense forest. The average motor trip is about two 
hundred miles. Assuming that, as an average, the motorist 
clearly sees for a distance of one-half mile on each side of 
the roadway, the total area seen by a visitor would be two 
hundred square miles. Sometimes in crossing broad open 
meadows a traveler’s vision extends for miles, but more 
often the road is hemmed in by forests so dense that it 
takes a sharp eye to detect a deer at fifty yards. Since the 
area of the park is about three thousand and three hundred 
square miles, the visitor who does not leave the main high- 
ways probably sees only about one-fifteenth of the park. | 
am not pretending that this unseen mountain wilderness has 
higher scenic value than the landscapes in New Mexico, 
Colorado, and California or that it even equals the splendor 

(Continued on page 148) 
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HE one condition or power upon which busi- 

ness depends for its continued life is Faith. 
Co-dependence of faith and business morality is 
just as evident in the personal relationship of em- 
ployer and employee as in any other business re- 
lationship. In the employer-employee relation. 
we usually think of business morality in terms of 
personal integrity. If employees lack faith in an 
employer as a man, all his striving to gain their 
united and frank cooperation is futile. If he fails 
to inspire faith in his methods, and faith in his 
organization, he may be doing worse than failing 
to enlist the whole-hearted support of his em- 
ployees — he may be, and probably is — tearing 
down their faith in employers generally. Like- 
wise, if his system of distributing the fruits of 
their work does not command the faith of his 
employees the employer is destroying faith in our 
general scheme of business and industry. 

Outside the business family, is the public and 
its faith in the individual business. The public’s 
faith in a house, its work, or its merchandise, is 
the sine qua non in the life of that institution. 
Every line of business and industry has in its his- 
tory numerous instances of the certain doom that 
follows evasion of this fundamental. 

Business operates the world around on an 
all-inclusive credit system. Here again we find 
faith essential. The faith of one individual in 
another is the ultimate, real basis of credit. And 
the faith of the public in an industrial or com- 
mercial institution is necessary if the latter is to 
succeed. The usefulness of any money, whether 
metal, redeemable paper, or fiat, depends upon 
the people’s faith in its value, which is something 
more than mere acceptance of money as a me- 
dium of exchange. Here, at the very pivot of our 
industrial and commercial system, faith is the 
power that holds fast the pivot bearing, the foun- 
dation of this system, which is business or com- 
mercial morality. Remove this faith and we 
have the cataclysmic condition of eastern Europe 
today, where the foundation—business morality 


—has given way. Individual or group action 


which destroys faith in our structure of industry 
and commerce is ever the result of a lapse in busi- 
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ness morality. We cannot separate faith and 
business morality. 
Rotary long ago set for itself a task when j 
determined to have a part in improving the tone 
of business morality and establishing it upon an 
ever higher plane. No matter how large or smal! 
Rotary’s part in this work may be, the carrying 
out of her purpose is the work of individuals and 
through them the work of trade and professional 
eroups. It is a work in which Rotary’s success 
will be great or small, according to the determi 
nation and moral courage of those who have ac- 
cepted the principles and objects of Rotary. 





Let Youth Serve 


N editorial organization in Chicago, known 

as “The Associated Editors,” issues a little 
publication, “The Boys and Girls Newspaper,” 
which is reprinted in daily papers of seventy cities 
in North America. In the issue of February 22, 
we find this interesting item: 


ANOTHER BIRTHDAY 

February is a great month of birthdays. If your father 
or big brother is a Rotarian, you know that one of them is 
celebrating tomorrow, for February 23, 1922, is the seven- 
teenth birthday anniversary of this great organization 
Rotary will be having birthday parties all over the country. 

Perhaps all Rotary means to you is a sort of club that 
has meetings and dinners, but if you should ask father 
about it, he will tell you that there is much more to it than 
you ever thought. You will be glad that you belong to a 
Rotary family, or that there is a Rotary Club in your town. 

In every town one person from each business and trade 
can be a member of Rotary, so you see not every one cat 
belong. The Rotarians are like a family. They call each 
other by their first names and they work and enjoy them- 
selves together. Their motto is “Service Above Self,” and 
that means that they want to be of help. They are back of 
plans for making the city better, for helping the poor, and 
for bringing about peace and friendliness. 

Rotary does not belong just to the United States an¢ 
Canada. Its clubs preach friendliness all over the wor 
for good Rotarians believe that it is only by building « 
friendliness that wars between nations can finally be done 
away with. 

“He profits most who serves best,” is part of the 
Rotary creed. If you want to belong to a Rotary Clu! 
any of the big friendly clubs of business men, don't 
think it would be a good idea to begin practicing their ™ 
now, so that you’ll have the spirit of it already when you °r¢ 
grown up and in business yourself? The birthday of 
Rotary is a good time to start. 
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Is It Your Fault? 


T pays to get acquainted. * Did you ever meet 
| ‘her Rotarian and have him just “sort of” 
remember you, but not be able to call you by your 
frst name? It happens once in a while, and it is 
usually a little embarrassing to you both. What’s 
the -eason? You may feel that the other fellow 
orobably has a bad memory. Maybe it’s true. On 
sd other hand, may be you have not made a 





l 


strong enough impression on him. Imagine any 
one in the Rotary Club of Fort William not 
knowing Crawford McCullough, or anyone in the 
Chicago club not knowing Charlie Newton or any 
one in the Honolulu Club not knowing Roger 
3urnham. The reason seems to be that these fel- 
lows have all developed personality. Try it your- 
self and see how it works. 


Make It a Crime 


HY not declare war to be a crime? 

Why should not the civilized nations 
among the world by a referendum among their 
peoples, or by an act of their legislators, declare 
the practice of warfare to be a crime? What if 
some nation or nations subsequently forget them- 
selves and engage in warfare? Aren’t there many 
things which nations or communities have out- 
lawed, and of which from time to time somebody 
is guilty? War can be outlawed, and when this 
has been done the attitude of statesmen and busi- 
ness men, of churches and newspapers, will be 
quite different towards war. Now it is recog- 
nized as a legal and legitimate procedure, just as 
the duel was so recognized a short time ago, and 
just as slavery was so recognized. Let us havea 
declaration that war is unlawful, and see if that 
decision does not accomplish something. Then 
we can bend our efforts to the prevention of un- 
lawful acts. 


Education and Attendance 


KOM every quarter of the Rotary world comes 

the ery, “We need more Rotary education,” 
and President McCullough believes that at no 
time in the history of Rotary has there been such 
intensive work as is now being done to fulfill this 
primary requirement and to anticipate for the 
luture the colossal error which so many of our 
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older clubs made when 
they admitted members 
uninstructed, uninformed and without any sense 
of Rotary responsibility. 

No single means, looking to the education 
of Rotarians as to Rotary, has had such striking 
results as the drive for high attendance at regular 
meetings. 


There is sound philosophy underlying 
this drive for attendance. Rotary is unique be 
cause it possesses features which are inherent in 
no other organization. The most notable of 
these features is the principle of membership by 
classification, and the principle of classification is 
simply an assumption and discharge of personal 
responsibility. 
representing a class of business or professional 
men in a Rotary club cannot and must not be 
lightly assumed, and if assumed, it cannot be dis 
charged mm absentia. Therefore, one of the first 
requisites is regular attendance at club meetings. 


The personal responsibility of 


Upholding Our Convictions 

TOP a moment and picture for yourself the 

stout ship Roosevelt of arctic fame battling its 
way through the grinding, jamming floes of ice. 
How she keeps to her course! How she plows the 
ice and piles it on either side of her path! A pic- 
ture of strength and sturdiness! At the wheel 
there is a man—a man whose strength and en- 
durance must be equal to every test. He is in- 
deed a rugged specimen whose every tissue is 
steeled to the hardships of the Arctic. 

But —and we must not forget this —- the 
hardy explorer would not stand at his wheel with 
unswerving determination, if his physical cour 
age were not buttressed by his moral courage. 

This thought has a peculiar application to 
Rotarians. If the Rotarian is to make manifest in 
his business and profession the tenets of Rotary 
he will have every need for the greatest moral 
courage. Without its necessary measure of mora] 
courage physical courage is of little ultimate 
value. 

We love the principles of Rotary, but with- 
out the courage of our convictions, without the 
stamina of unfaltering moral courage in our 
everyday business, our love for Rotary cannot be 
more than sentimentalism 
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Conquering Business With a Smile 


LL the world respects the repre- 
sentative man. Napoleon bona- 

parte impinges himself upon the 
imagination not one whit less forcibly 
than that other ornament to a much- 
neglected profession—Charles Peace. 
Each was so much an adept in his line 
of business as to circumscribe all com- 
petitors, and each achieved represen- 
tative supremacy by sheer habit of 
mind. 

Twenty-one years ago I met what | 
took to be an inspired maniac lugging 
a huge metal case full of dead weight 
up a steep hill, called Pin Mill Brow, 
in Manchester, England. Around him 
was the odor of damp mackintosh, 
and he exuded the enthusiasm of a 
negro mission-home congregation at 
the advent of a circus newly arrived 
in the town. 

His face shone with the happiness 
of a great secret ready to be flung in 
the face of destiny. 

A sudden shower drove us both into 
the same doorway. Without any 
marked provocation from me he com- 
menced to babble about the strange 
thing he had in the metal box. I gath- 
ered that it didn’t wash clothes. But 
it did everything else. To prove to me 
its merits he took me and the thing 
into the shop, and made it go through 
its tricks. 

The shopkeeper—a hardware man 
with an impediment in his cash reg- 
ister—listened attentively to the story 
of the thing’s life; how it sat up, 
barked, said its prayers, cut your hair, 
and swept the floor all simultaneously. 
Then he went down through a trap 
door in the floor, and came back with 
a bag of gold. He bought the machine 
and paid for it in sovereigns. (Ah! 
Happy memories of that golden age!) 

That’s how I met George. His full 
signature reads: George A. W. Rush- 
worth. 

The thing in the metal case was a 
duplicating machine—similar to a 
mimeograph. 

Today he is lord of all he surveys 
in his own territory! 

George’s success is not due to any 
adventitious trick. It is a triumph ot 
character. 

He has courage. 
way over obstacles. 


He can smile his 
Success, failure, 


method, luck, opportunity, opposition, 


good seasons and bad seasons, matter 
little to men like George. His en- 
thusiasm is so identified with his line 
of business that his career is bound 
to be progressively victorious. 

His confidence in his business is an 
irresistible hypnotic! 

His attack is at all times original. 
He seems to obtain each order by a 
new and separate method. 

To the born conqueror, method 
comes by sheer specific gravity, for he 





George A. W. Rushworth 


Manchester, England 


already possesses the spirit of victory, 
and he can command a million meth- 
ods. 

It is somewhat akin to the inspira- 
tion of the poet. 

It is the genius of Salesmanship. 
He fronts the fact, and does not deal 
with it at second hand through the 
perceptions of somebody else. 

In the degree of kinship between 
his Ambitions and his character have 
his dreams developed into schemes, 
and his schemes into an institution. 
For, in his territory, Rushworth and 
the business he represents, are synon- 
ymous. 

George is the happiest man I have 
ever met. His smile is like a ray of 
sunshine in a fitful April. He brings 
a wondrous glow of Romance into the 
world of workaday, and his presence 





brings a sense of happy confidence an; 
joy in all things. 

“Genial George,” as he is called }y 
his friends, has just completed twenty. 
one years of service in distributiy, 
duplicator machines. He started ;; 
1901 in a small back office in Brazen 
nose Street, Manchester, England, th 
firm being very small and George yer 
young. 

He progressed quickly and it was 
but a short time until he was mac 
manager, the firm in the meantime 
changing hands and becoming Rone 
Ltd. It now has branches all over th 
world. He opened and managed tly 
Leeds offices of the company; he su 
cessfully organized the  Liverpo 
branch and was the pioneer of { 
Hull territory. 

When the printers’ strike occurred 
in England in 1921, he immediate! 
displayed his initiative by installi 
his duplicating machines in the variou 
newspaper offices and “The Man 
chester Guardian” and other news 
papers were issued in miniature for 
through his service. It has been est 
mated that approximately 10,00 
duplicating machines have pass 
through his hands during his twent 
one years’ service. 

The personality of George Rush- 
worth once inspired me to dash int 
The result was a little poet 


verse. 
called “Smile.” I dedicated it 
George. Maybe it hits the secret 0 


his popularity. 
- when the world seems wrapt 


gloom, 
And life a dismal, darkened room 
He opens up his wondrous store, 
And brings the sunshine back once mo! 
And when he smiles, it only seems 
Our fears were naught but foolish dreams 


Fate cannot conquer the mat 
who can grin. 
‘Tis the armour of wisdom that 
can defile, 
So smile, and in smiling make other | 
smile. 
Mitton Haynes, Rotarian 


London, Englai 
® 
Ad Infinitum 


You came into the world a 
package of beef, bone, blood, | 
and bellows. 

The least evident of these | 
brains, which soon commen 
develop rapidly and will conti: 
develop as long as you live. 

The thoughts you have ex; 
and the work you have done wi! 
an effect throughout all eterni 


—Author Unkn 
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Under Direction of William C. Bamburgh 


of the Babson Institute 


First Aid to Distribution 


[ will be a long time ere there is a better book on the 
| cience of advertising and its practical details. Roland 
has supplied the great void in a manner so thorough, 
authoritative and comprehensive, that there is almost no 
single detail existing upon which he has not set the impress 
of his knowledge and able description. 

The illustrations are chosen for their adaptability to his 
rinciples and policies. The user of this book will find 
imself supplied with information and description, advice 

po counsel, which will serve nearly every business require- 
ment. 
We recommend this book for use by every business 
man interested in his own or his concern’s success and 
advancement. 

The Advertising Handbook. S. Roland Hall. New 
k: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1921. Illustrated; pp. 743; 

index. ® 
Understanding the Other Fellow 


ITH a dozen analyses of prominent Americans, this 

book provides a great many suggestions for the study 
of human nature as it is associated with methods of selling 
and salesmanship: The bases of the principles given are 
founded upon the science of phrenology and facial con- 
trasts and the apparent temperaments which are visible in 
the expressions of the mind and spirit upon the facial 
muscles, 

Such analyses are desirable, for they provide men with 
those points of contact which reveal quickly the common 
nstincts and parts which the passions and senses play 1n 
human contact. To read this book is to become better 
equ ipped for such contact. Employers would do well to 

\dopt its tenets for daily use. 

Science of Judging Men. Edwin Morrell. Cleveland. 
/hio: Knox Business Book Co., 1921; pp. 145; no index. 

® 


Where Is the Buying Power? 


XPANSIVE distribution cannot be made without studies 

of markets and all of the factors which play a part in 
etermining the possibilities and purchasing powers of those 
markets. The research which is required, upon w hich to 
base methods of distribution and selling activities, is more 
atten costly because of the inefficient manner in which those 

udies are made, than for any other reason. 

This book points out the way for sales organizations 
ion ales promotion specialists, so that in procedure, at least. 
may be little waste either of effort or material. It is 
iarly applicable to any and every kind of a business. 

no matter what size that business may be. Even a smal! 
retails ore may analyze its market and gain trade, by fol 
owing some of the analytical methods laid down by Mr. 


e recommend the suggestions to all Rotarians, for 
a thought for everyone—and anyone. 
ket Analysis; Its Principles and Methods. Percival 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1921; pp. 


rts; index. _ 
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Demand vs. Supply and the Forecast 

EARLY all of the mediums of prognostication, and the 

basic elements of statistical forecasting, are dealt with 
in this concise treatise. The business man whose offices 
are equipped with data and analyses of markets, commercial 
research and collected information, upon which he attempts 
to determine the position which he or his business or his in- 
dustry, are placed, will find that this work will assist him, 
in the use of such data and statistics, to forecast the trend of 
certain conditions in demand and supply for his general pro 
tection and salvation. 

Business situations can be so forestalled, in some 
measure. The coordination of much fact, data, and sta- 
tistical information, associated with the opinions of profes- 
sionals, will prevent many a business going on the rocks, 
and many a period being more optimistic and less pessi- 
mistic than if not so protected. 

This is a book for statisticians of greater and lesser d 
gree, and for the research department of businesses. 

Business Forecasting. David F. Jordan. New York 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1921. Charts; statistics; p>. 270; index. 

®) 


Shop-Keeping and Its Pitfalls 

ITH a clearness in his general attitude toward the 

various branches of his subject as well as with a 
clearness of description, Rotarian Whitehead, of Boston, 
has provided many solutions of knotty problems for the 
many who are eager to know how merchandising is carried 
on in small stores. His points of view are those from which 
the average man has hc eyesight—which often becomes 
hindsight. His viewpoints are taken as a note of his own 
observations and researches; consequently, they are clari 
fied by his natural practicality. 

We urge the reading of this volume by all who are 
interested in store distribution and the success of small store 
merchandising: a better vision of what should and must be 
done to merit success and maintain it, can thus be obtained. 

How to Run a Store. Harold Whitehead, Rotarian. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1921; pp. 206; no index. 

® 
Samples by the Side of the Road 
HE efficient use of suggestion, and the influence of goods 
and articles through the effective usage of windows and 
store displays, makes it possible for the 800,000 retail win 
dows in the country to be decorated as advertising mediums, 
with much success and economy. 

This work is the first which comes from a well-equipped 
mind and experienced man, for the advice of storekeepers 
and those who are interested in the development of sales 
It considers the value and usefulness of a medium which 
has over a hundred million gross circulation, any part of 
which any store may command, or any nationally distributed 
product may obtain through the careful, attractive, and ef 
fective dressing of the medium. 

The subject is handled with excellent attention to detail 
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and the practical embellishment of windows. We recom- 
mend this book to every storekeeper and to every user of 
window selling. 

Window and Store Display; A handbook for Adver- 
tisers. By A. T. Fischer. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1921; pp. 203; illustrations ; index. 


® 
Power of Picture Advertising 

HE actual exemplary evidence supporting the author's 
principles and contentions is given throughout this 
worthy book. Advertisements which have been prepared 
by the most experienced managers and copy-writers, to- 
gether with many pictured illustrations, provide sound value 
to a book so full of pronounced methods for creating attrac- 
tion and attention. Mr. Parson’s position as president of 
the New York School of Applied Arts gives him authority 
to point out to advertisers their many failures, as well as 
the numerous pitfalls into which any advertiser may drop. 


He uses the elements of the languages of color, form, 
type faces, borders, textures, and the relations of the 
physical and psychological parts to one another, in such a 
way that this work takes high rank among test books in the 
science which is so closely akin to salesmanship and is so 
important a part of the science of distribution. 

The Art Appeal in Display Advertising. Frank Alvah 
Parsons. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1921. 128 illus- 
trations; pp. 133; index. 


® 
The Man in the Salesman 


OUNG salesmen who are aspiring to efficiency and suc- 
¥ cess may well read every word of this inspirational 
work and absorb its fine principles of life and living. Mr. 
Knox lays a great deal of stress upon good character and 
the expression of it ; upon live intellect and the use of it; and 
upon good living and «he evidence of it, in the effectiveness 
of the work of any salesman. 


It is also a desirable book for one who has only the 
spark or germ of salesmanship, for it has the right kind of 
influences spread upon its pages, which will open up the 
vista of business and selling in such a manner that the 
reader will be enlivened by the views which he finds ex- 
pounded there. 


Salesmanagers should place copies of this book in the 
hands of their forces. 

Salesmanship and Business Efficiency. James Samuel 
Knox. Cleveland, Ohio: Knox Business Book Co., 1921; 
pp. 205; no index. 

® 


Governing the Worker 


WENTY-THREE chapters by ten industrial experts 

contribute to the history of labor the story of the moral 
transition of business from cold-blooded dollars to humanity 
and human consideration, in this valuable and interesting 
volume. Five chapters gives the inferences of the writers, 
and many of their deductions are valuable to all employers 
of large numbers of workers. 


We urge the reading of this work by all business men, 
for it supplies many viewpoints which reveal the human 
fundamentals upon which men must work during the next 
great revival of business and its attendant competition in 
selling and prices. Without human cooperation economy 
cannot prevail and profits cannot be made. Discipline, man- 
agement, wages, shop committees, bonuses, arbitration— 
each and all have the spirit of humanity running through 
them ; upon those elements must be based the higher thought 
which brings about judgment and decisions in labor matters. 

Industrial Government. By John R. Commons, and 
others. New York: The Macmillan Co., ro2r. 
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Over the Seas Under Sail 


HE old Bay State holds front rank in the history of 

American shipping. Without her prowess, the nation’s 
early position would not have been held so long as it was 
The story of the career of the old clipper-ship captains, and 
of the staunch vessels which were built of New England 
timbers will often be told, and will long remain one of the 
principal romances of history. 

Mr. Morison has written this history with much affec- 
tion and insight into the seafaring man’s life. He has re. 
corded the incidents and characteristics of ocean trade and 
commerce, during 77 years, with pleasant enlightenment 
He has made many old merchants relive in his pages, and 
there are records and data of the industries of the sea which 
will be invaluable to the lover of seafaring and commercial 
history. 

This is a book of inspiration for the business man, for 
it will revive many a good thought for business acumen of 
the present days. 


Maritime History of Massachusetts. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison. 1783-1860. Illustrated; pp. 401; bibliography; 
index. 


® 


American Goods in Asia 


HE ensuing advance of foreign trade from the present 
doldrums will be accompanied by an ample supply of 
valuable textbooks upon which the export houses may build 
the forces in their employ, through intensive study and the 
application ef the many important problems and solutions 
with which the many books are well-equipped. Among 
those which deal with the foreign countries, this by the chief 
of the Far Eastern division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in Washington, will serve to fill an 
important vacancy. 
it is a textbook which will be of much value to the 
American exporter, and should not be missing from his 
library. Japan, China, the Dutch East, the British Indies, 
and French Indo-China, are dealt with on a liberal scale, 
and the commercial codes and tariffs, market analyses and 
statistics make a primer of the trade as well as a mine of 
reference data. 


Trading With Asia. By Frank R. Eldridge, Jr. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1921. Maps; pp. 474; biblio- 
graphies ; index. 


® 


The Animals on Our Backs 


Ht is a fascinating book: fascinating to many kinds 
of minds. The dealer in furs will obtain invaluable 
information for himself and his clerks; the man of affairs 
will find a guide to the purchase and value of furs bought 
by himself or worn by his family; the good wives of Ro- 
tarians will find it interesting because of the romance sut- 
rounding the trapping and hunting of fur-bearing animals. 
Even the stories of the Indian trappers will attract the lover 
of nature studies and the legendary imaginings, when tiiey 
read the tales for the first time. 

Miss Laut has done the world a service by making this 
book, and also by making it so charming in literary manner 
and so practical in usefulness to so many people. It is 4 
book for the business library; and, more than that, tt 1 
suitable as a present as well as for one’s best shelves 1m 
the home library. 

The Fur Trade in America. By Agnes C. Laut. \°" 


York: Macmillan Co., 1921. Illustrated; pp. 347; stati 
laws, index. 
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eel, drop in at the sign of the Rotary Flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 
The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
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over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the world! 


RAWFORDSVILLE, IN DI- 

ANA—Fifteen hundred farm- 
ers of Montgomery County were 
entertained at luncheon recently by 
the Rotary club. Rotarian John 
Napier Dyer, of Vincennes, past vice- 
president of the International Asso 
ciation, was the chief speaker at the 
luncheon. Ex-Governor Samuel M. 
Ralston, of Indianapolis, and J. Ed 
Mount, of Montgomery County, rep- 
resenting the farmer guests, also 


spoke. Rotarian Frank H. Cowles, 
song leader of the Crawfordsville 
Club, led the farmers in a spirited 
song fest. Boys from the Wabash 
College Glee Club also rendered 
music, both vocal and instrumental. 
during the afternoon’s program. 
Committees in charge of the various 
details of the meeting functioned 
one hundred per cent efficient. So 
carefully were the details arranged 
that the fifteen hundred farmers 








present were served cafeteria style 
by the Rotarians in_ thirty-five 
minutes. Plates containing sand- 
wiches, beans, pie, coffee, ice cream 
cones, apples and bananas were 
passed out to the guests with 


unusual efficiency and with no com 


motion. Invitations were extended 
personally to every Montgomery 
County farmer whose name and 


address the Rotary club could se 
cure. The farmers drove to town 





Members of the Rotary Club of Wooster, Ohio, met recently at the iron foundry of one of the members and posed 
for this picture. The‘*Rotary”’ wheels are sixteen feet"in diameter, weigh twenty-seven tons each, and were made for 


4 large tin works in India. 


The wheels are made in ‘‘halves’’ for convenience in shipping. 


Receiving its charter in 


rch, 1921, the Wooster Club has already accomplished much in work for crippled children and has been parti- 


irly interested in a camp for the Boy Scouts. 


for foreign born. 


The club has also promoted the establishsaent of a night school 
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The Rotary Club of Paris, France, arranged for an entertainment for a considerable number 
of poor children and their parents taken from among the four poorest sections of Paris. 
were inserted in the newspapers in which the large stores of the city were given an opportunity 
to cooperate and they responded heartily by providing many delicacies as well as clothing. 
The picture shows a part of the entertainment held in the Hotel du Pavillon, Paris. 
picture, the fourth man from the left side of the Christmas tree is Gabriel Gorce, president 
Madam Gorce is standing just at the right of the tree and next to her is 
Charley Wachter, secretary of the Rotary Club. Photograph printed ‘‘by special authorization 
of the Agence de Reportage Photographique International, 4, Rue Richer, Paris.”’ 


of the Rotary Club. 


automobiles despite the ex 
tremely inclement weather and the 
bad condition of the roads. Phe 


farmers were unanimous in extend 


in thet 


ng unstinted praise to the Rotaria: 

tor the splendid spirit of good tel 
lowship that was engendered by thi 
meeting between the town and the 
country and ‘the fine example ot 
service to the community set by th« 
Rotary club t 
meeting seem to be 
probably be made an 
with the Crawfordsville club 
tically ever member, with his whit 
paper cap, was present at the Sales 
Pavilion, from eleven o’clock in the 
morning until four o'clock in_ the 
afternoon, constantly attending t 


So successtul did 
that it will 
annual event 
Prac 


the wants of their guests. It was 
the largest gathering of farmers 
ever held in Crawfordsville unde: 


one roof 
R 

Fresno, California—A good, live 
inspirational Rotary meeting always 
leads to higher and nobler en 
deavors. Rotarian H. Wingate 
Lake, representing the classification 
“hotels” in the Fresno club, while 
calmly sitting at the noonday lunch 
eon, was so enthused with the spirit 
of the meeting that he 
his teet and made this 
announcement: “I am so impressed 
with the influence of Rotary in the 
world today that I think that every 


significant 


jumped to 
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club member in every city should 
have constantly before his mind this 
question: How can Rotary best serve 
the community during the coming 
year?” He then told how he pro- 
posed to attack the problem. He 
announced that he would at once 
offer three prizes for the best essays 
submitted on the above subject. 
The prizes are: twenty-five, fifteen, 
and ten dollars. The Fresno club 
believes that it has inaugurated a 
splendid plan—one that would be 
conducive to good results in other 
communities. 

Years ago, there existed a very 
keen rivalry between adjoining com- 
munities in and around Fresno and 
that rivalry has often led to serious 
antagonism. Out in California, 
where counties are larger than 
many eastern states, there has been 
developed some wonderful hydro- 
electric power and some great irri- 
gation systems. Chief among these 
is the Madera Irrigation district 
which is situated in the county of 
the same name. This district re- 
cently voted a $28,000,000 bond issue 
for the purpose of developing the 
second largest system of its kind in 
the state. Although Rotary is not 
represented in Madera County, the 
spirit of service was manifested all 
through this large western county 
when the Fresno Rotarians, in the 
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adjoining 

motored in 
to the new 
and 
materially in ; 

over this big bh 
election. Some 


be rendered 
far away fron 
The Fresno 
lans are una 
in their opinio: 
there is 


not demonstrate 
a neighboring to 
or county that it | 
much in the way 
valuable 
which 


ment of a sis 


community. 


R 


Lethbridge, A 


Notices club has been bt 


In the 


needed. They 
cently organized 
carried throug! 





Arthur Shafer, secretary of the RK 
tary Club of Pittsburgh, Kans., 
recently elected president of th 
Jefferson Highway Association. K 

tarian Shafer has always been v« 

prominent in work for this inte! 
national highway, one of the mo: 
important roads in America, extenc 
ing through the Louisiana purcha 
territory from Winnipeg to N 
Orleans and which is now more th 
half surfaced with concrete 2! 

brick. 


assistan 


berta—During t! 
vast year the Rotary 


lending its supp 
wherever it was ap- 
parent that help was 
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nd campaign 
etted the Red 
and similar 
ations over 
undles of new 
clothing 
used in their 

work. Their 

el show, the 

ver held, was a 
success. Two 
performances 

school chil- 

s matinee net- 

the club over 

0 for commun- 
work. Of the 
$1,500, they have al- 
ready turned over 
$600 to the general 
relief committee of 
the city to help them 
pe with the prob- 
em of the care of 
unemployed. 

[wo hundred dol- 
lars has gone to the 
Salvation Army and 
$200 to the Christ- 
mas Cheer Fund 
vhich is annually 
lispersed by the lo- 
| charity headquarters. During 
the past season, the Rotary ball 
; team, a member of the senior city 
league, was able from its share of 
the gate receipts to furnish the 
funds to outfit a team of employed 
boys who were not financially able 
to buy their own equipment. In 
the matter of attendance, they have 
maintained an average of 92.26 per 
cent for the last six months. With 
a membership of over fifty, they 
recently held four consecutive 100- 
per-cent meetings. Thus Lethbridge 
Rotary has been functioning quietly 
but steadily along those lines of 
service and friendship which truly 
prove the absolute genuineness of 
their claim that they not only preach 
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The Rotary Club of Belfast, a few days prior to last Christmas, held a meeting at which the 
children of the members donated gifts for the children confined to hospitals. Members of 
the club on Christmas Day distributed the presents. 
which visited the wards in the Graymount Hospital. 
Malcolm, secretary, John Ekin, William Sweeney, treasurer; James Dalzell (man with the light 
overcoat), newly elected president of the club; back of Rotarian Dalzell to the right is Harry 
Newell, one of the prominent workers for children in the Rotary club. The part of ‘‘Father 
Christmas’’ was taken by Past President Chas. E. White, a recent visitor to America where 
he was one of the representatives from the British Association to the conference to revise the 


The picture shows the Rotary party 
In the picture, left to right—Walter 


International Rotary constitution. 


but strive to practice the Rotary 
creed—Service above Self. 
R 


Buhl, Idaho—Buhl Rotary re 
cently entertained the Rotarians of 
Twin Falls at a banquet. The first 
half of the evening was turned over 
to the Twin Falls club which held 
its regular evening meeting while 
the host club held its regular meet- 
ing during the remaining half of 
the evening. President Pearl Mere 
dith, of Buhl, welcomed the Twin 
Falls club and one of the gratifying 
results of the meeting of both clubs 
was the broad platform of brotherly 
love and friendship laid down, sur- 
passing all precedents known to the 
community. The climax of the eve 


irtistic ability of the ladies who prepared the program and entertainment. 
days in the show windows of one of the local stores. 


ning came when the ladies of Twin 
Falls, without their husbands’ 
knowledge that they had come to 
Buhl,‘ marched into the hall accom 
panied by the Buhl ladies. The 
latter part of the evening was spent 
in dancing and a general all-around 
good time. 

Casper, Wyoming—The Rotary 
club has presented a winter camp 
to the Boy Scouts of Casper. The 
site consists of five acres of land six 
miles out of town and at the foot 
of Casper Mountain. On a knoll, 
at the foot of which runs a clear 
mountain stream, a cabin has been 
furnished with eighteen bunks; also 
there is a large room with a fire 





Wives of the members of the Rotary Club of Manhattan, Kans., recently gave a dinner to the Rotary club. One of 
he features of the dinner was an exhibit of pumpkins, each pumpkin carved to represent a member of the club. It 
vas said that some of the pumpkins were remarkable likenesses of certain members, reflecting great credit on the 


The exhibit was on display for several 


: 
, 
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place; and a screened-in porch 
has been constructed on two 
sides of the cabin. The camp 
is intended to be a refuge from 
storms for the boys on their 
over-night, winter hikes. The 
site and material for the cabin 
were donated partly by mem 
bers of the Rotary club and 
partly secured through their 
efforts, the total cost of the 
camp being $750. At the dedi- 
cation and flag-raising, the 
boys christened the camp, 
“Camp Rotary.” The club has 
also contributed four hundred 
dollars toward a swimming 
pool which both the Rotarians 
and the Chamber of Commerce 
are providing for the boys of 
Casper. 

& 

Hope, Arkansas—Jhe Ro 
tary club observed a recent 
“Ladies’ Night” in a manner 
both unique and_ successful. 
A banquet was served at the 
regular place of meeting, at 
which were gathered some 
sixty Rotarians and their “Ro- 
tary Annes” and guests. The 
assemblage was seated at 
tables which 
formed a hollow 
square, in the 
center of which 
was another ta 
ble where sat 
the “Hicktown 
Rotary Club,” a 
burlesque which 
proved the fea- 
ture of the eve- 
ning’s entertain- 
ment. This was 
a regular meet- 
ing of the “Hick- 
town Club,” con- 
ducted in due 
form — solemn 
and otherwise! 
The president 
was “QObadiah 
Hoskins,” and 
other members introduced were 
Luke Doolittle, Gap Johnson, Hiram 
Hamby Speckleby, Si Hubbard, Jed 
Proudy, Cyrus Appleby, Jeremiah 
Freeney, Zeb Hardy and Deacon 
Witherspoon, each of these charac- 
ters being impersonated by a mem- 
ber of the Hope club. The entire 
proceedings was a rich farce and 
provided much: amusement for the 
audience. Several of the “Rotary 
Annes” were even moved to respond 
to toasts with impromptu talks 
which were permeated with the 
spirit of Rotary. 





&® 
Iowa Falls, Iowa.—The charter 
of the new club at Iowa Falls was 
presented by District Governor 


Luther Brewer on the evening of 
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January 16th. The members in- 
vited the ladies, and they were pres 
ent in numbers equal to the mem- 
bership. Representatives were in 
attendance from the Rotary clubs of 
Cedar Rapids, Dubuque, Waterloo, 
Charles City, Clear Lake, Mason 
City, Iowa Falls, Marshalltown, 
Belle Plaine, Webster City, Eagle 
Grove and Eldora. The occasion 
was notable for the fact that one- 
fifth of the sixty-five clubs in the 
Sixteenth District were represented 
at the meeting. 
® 


Medicine Hat, Alberta—A splendid 
piece of community work was re- 
cently accomplished by the Medi- 
cine Hat club. Other organizations 
of the city had found themselves 
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The Rotary Club o Topeka, Kans, recently 
unveiled a beautiful 
Flight’’—to Capt. L. Phillip Billard, an avia- 
tor who lost his life in the world war. The 
memorial is the work of Rotarian Robert 
Merrell Gage (at left), the sculptor member 
of the Rotary Club of Kansas City, Mo. The ® 
statue has been placed in the hall of the 
Kansas Memorial Building among the col- 
lections of battle flags, relics and memorials 
connected with state history. 


unable to com- 
plete the finan 
cial arrange- 
ments for the 
War Mem rial. 
- Rotary was 

asked to put 

over the com 

pletion, and in 

a three-day 
| drive attained 
| the quota and 
| made possible 
the erection of 
this memoria! 
for the city and 
district. 

® 

St. Joseph, 
Missouri.— | he 
Rotary club in- 
vited all of 
their college 
boys and girls 
who were home 
for the holiday 
season, to be 
the guests of the 
club at one oi 
their = regular 
luncheons. The 
guests were 
called upon to 
make two 
minute talks 
giving the 
principal ad 
vantages ol 
their respective 
colleges. Th 
students gave 
interesting talks 
—the meeting 
was thoroughl) 
enjoyed — and 
the club has 
decided t: 
make it an 
nual affair. 





memorial—‘‘ The 


Missouri— Ca! 
thage  Rotar) 
recently enter 
tained at a banquet eighty-five 
teachers of the city’s public scho s 
including the high-school facut) 
and the teachers of the ward schoo!s 
The principal speaker on the 
gram was J. Adams Puffer, Nati 
Child Welfare worker, of Kai 
City, who chose for his sub 
“The Boy and His Gang. Carth 
Rotarians are claiming the un 
distinction of having among | 
membership Rotarian Frank Ki 
the happy father of the “Knell 
lets,” born on December ! 
Carthage Rotary would like to ki 
if there are any other Rotary ‘ 
which have in their member 
Rotarians who have attained a 
distinction. If so, let Cart 
know and steps will be taken t 


Carthage, 
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The Rotary Club of Camden, N. J., recently took part in.a parade in celebration of the beginning of work on the huge 
bridge which will cross the Delaware River, connecting the two cities of Camden, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., as well! 


as the two states, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


The float of the Rotary club was a miniature bridge, a Rotarian 


standing on the Philadelphia side representing William Penn and another Rotarian on the New Jersey side represent- 


vanize a Mutual Exchange-of-Expe- 
rience and Condolence Society ! 


® 


New Orleans, Louisiana—New 
Orleans Rotary has sponsored the 
organization of three new Rotary 
clubs recently, one at Biloxi, one at 
Houma, and one at Gulfport. In 
organizing at Houma, more than 
twenty-five members made the trip 

an automobile drive of seventy 
miles each way. The new clubs are 
lusty youngsters and are already 
bringing inspiration to their com- 
munities in many ways, drawing the 
business men closer together, in- 
creasing civic pride and achieve- 
ment, awakening interest in altru- 
istic institutions, helping boys to 
better manhood, cooperating with 
the various agencies of develop- 
ment and progress and at the same 
time giving attention to the business 
thics and conduct of their own in- 
stitutions. A “Products Display” 
vas held recently at which nearly 
eighty Rotarians exhibited the prod 
ucts of their particular lines. The 
pul vas invited and many mem- 
rs trom Houma, Gulfport, Biloxi, 
-ouge and Natchez attended. 
he display enabled all of the mem- 
become better acquainted 
ir fellow members’ busi- 
ind was otherwise a very 

occasion. Compared with 


e 


ing Lord Camden. 


last year, more than twice as many 
Rotarians exhibited their wares. 
The boys work committee has been 
very active; each member of the 
club has been assigned two high- 
school lads to take care of and to 
encourage and guide into lives of 
usefulness. 
® 

McPherson, Kansas. — About 
twenty Rotarians accompanied by 
their wives visited “Morning Star 
School House” recently for a “get- 
together” meeting with the people 
of that community. The school 
building was crowded when the pro- 
gram by the visiting Rotes began; 
and the festivities lasted until a late 
hour. A _ nail-driving contest be- 
tween the ladies of the country and 
town, a needle-threading “battle” in 
which men representing both sides 
contested, a cracker-eating contest 
and a paper-tearing “struggle” were 
features of the evening, with the 
country folks carrying off the 
honors. Plenty of “peppy” songs, 
some readings and a couple of in- 
teresting talks rounded out the eve 
ning. At the conclusion of the pro 
gram, the Morning Star people 
served a delicious luncheon. This 
“get-together” meeting, while thor- 
oughly enjoyed, will have its great- 
est value in the closer relations that 


have been formed between the town 
and country people. 
® 

Savannah, Georgia—The Rotary 
club celebrated its eighth aniversary 
recently with a “Ladies’ Night.” 
Over two hundred Rotarians with 
their wives and sweethearts were 
present. A feature of the program 
was a response from the remaining 
seven charter members and a eulogy 
by Doctor Harris, on John Banks, 
the club’s first president and greatly 
beloved by every Savannah Rota- 
rian. As is the annual custom, gifts 
were presented to all the ladies, 
many of which were useful—some 
amusing. A unique feature of the 
program was the operation of a ouija 
board by Rotarian Harry Stanton 
and responded to by Rotarian Fred 
Penniman. The dinnig-room was 
darkened, only a spot-light shining 
on the board which told the fortunes 
of every Rotarian or referred to his 
business in connection with an im 
portant event or activity in the cit) 

® 

Steubenville, Ohio—The Rotary 
club recently held a “Contribution 
Day” meeting; the program was set 
aside to start a fund for the use of 
the Committee on Crippled Chil 
dren. Practically every member 
was present and contributed hand- 
somely to the fund. The Ohio state 
law provides for the care of the 
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During a recent Ladies’ Night of the Rotary Club of Janesville, Wis., several Rotarians marched 
into the dining hall carrying a large platform bearing a miniature world made of flowers with 
the legend, ‘‘The Spirit of Rotary Encircles the World.’’ 
open and a beautiful girl stepped forth, and with arms filled with roses, presented one to each 
The part was taken by Miss Helen Franklin, an accomplished dancer, 
who entertained the Rotarians and their wives during the evening. 


of the ladies present. 


crippled child after he has been 
properly probated, but there is no 
provision, of course, to arrange for 
the mother’s presence with the child 
during the time of the operation and 
the period of anxiety thereafter. 
Steubenville’s crippled children 
must be sent to other cities as there 
is no local orthopedic hospital. 
Financial circumstances oftimes 
prevent the mother accompanying 
the child. Therefore the Rotary club 
committee expects to use the fund 
started by “Contribution Day,” to 
remedy this difficulty. 
R) 

Athens, Pennsylvania — Athens 
Rotarians a few weeks ago flooded 
the football field, making an ideal 
skating rink for the young people 
During the cold weather it has been 
a very popular rendezvous. Hun- 
dreds of youngsters have taken ad 
vantage of the fine sheet of ice for 
playing hockey. While Athens has 
two large rivers which can be used 
for skating and hockey purposes, 
there is, of course, always the dan 
ger of accidents where there are 
crowds of children, and it was to 
prevent such accidents that the foot 
ball field was flooded. 

® 


East St. Louis, Illinois—The Ro 
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tary club is taking an active interest 
in the Juvenile Court of the district 
and has volunteered its assistance to 
the judges. Boys have been paroled 
to six of the Rotary members; and 
the latter are required to report at 
regular intervals regarding the boys’ 
improvement. 
® 


Spokane, Washington—In accord- 
ance with their established custom, 
the Rotary club entertained the 
eighth-grade graduating boys num- 
bering somewhat over three hun- 
dred, at one of its recent luncheons. 
These annual meetings have proved 
a wonderful stimulus for making the 
boys realize the necessity for higher 
education and the results obtained 
from talks given at these meetings 
have been highly gratifying. 

® 


Auckland, New Zealand—From 
Auckland the encouraging news has 
come that there is a desire on the 
part of New Zealand Rotarians to 
extend Rotary to cities other than 
those cities where clubs are now 
established—Auckland and Welling- 
ton. The southern part of the Is- 
land is being considered for exten- 
sion work at this time and active 
preparations are being made to pre- 
pare Dunedin and Christchurch for 


At a signal the large sphere burst 
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the reception of R, 
tary. Auckland als, 
reports a most ; 
successful Christma; 


celebration in whict 
more than a thoy. 
sand children partic 
ipated. The use oj 
the Town Hall was 
donated, and the cy. 
perintendent 
city parks and 
staff procured a 
erected the Chris; 
mas tree. Yuletic 
in Australia and 
New Zealand comes 
in midsummer and j: 
the great holiday 
season of the yea: 
when all the school: 
are closed and th 
Christmas s piri 
everywhere prevails 
® 
Sacramento, Cali 
fornia—The Rota: 
club is congratulat 
ing itself on having 
at its disposal the 
facilities of the ne 


Chamber of Com 
merce building 
Also, the club c r 


point with just pride 
to the fact that 
members comprise 
goodly number 
the 600 Sacramen 


tans who exemp! 
fied their civic pride by paying hali 
their dues in the Chamber of Com 


merce for ten years in advance 
thereby making the new building 
possible. Sacramento Rotarians n 
only have a permanent office on thi 
mezzanine floor, but they have t 
use of two committee rooms and the 
spacious banquet room. The cred } 
for the plan of financing the buil \ 
ing by the unique method reierr 
to, belongs to Rotarian A. 5. Dud 
ley, who launched the movement 
soon after taking the position 
Secretary-Manager with the Sa 
mento Chamber. The building an 
site are listed in the Chamber's as 
sets at $130,000 and are entire! 
clear of debt. It is an ideal meet 
ing place for all groups of cit 
interested in the civic welfar 
advancement of their city. 
® 

Baltimore, Maryland—On 
ary 27th, ‘the. Rotary club | 
large “Pal” dinner, attended | 
sons of 150 Rotarians. The 
and their pals who were also 1 
—were treated to an entertain 
novel in many particulars, 
which laid the foundation for 
effective work. The boys 
tended the “Pal” dinner, to 

(Continued on page 13?) 
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This book is never sold 
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This book may not be intended for you 


But more than 155,000 men found 
in it what they had been seeking 


ERE is a slim little volume of 

only 120 pages. It is not the 
work of a famous writer. It is not 
illustrated by a celebrated artist. It is 
ot even bound in leather; its covers 
ire of paper. 


Yet few books published in the Eng- 
lish language have had a wider reading. 
{nd those who have turned its pages 
would not part with what it has dis- 
closed to them for many, many times 
ts simple value. 


In itself it is only a key—but it is 
the key that has unlocked the door of 
the future for many thousands of busi- 
ess men. Alone it cannot add one 

ny to your income nor advance your 
isiness progress a single step. But it 

i guide-post that points the way for 

to follow—if you will as others 


hat depends upon you. All the 

p that others can give you will be 

use unless you are strong 

igi to make a first effort and earn- 
ch to sustain that effort. 


ige is a test of your initiative. 


It will partly determine whether this 
book is intended for you. 


If the very title of the book—‘“Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business’—stirs no re- 
sponse, then turn the page and think 
no more about it. 


But if the phrase “Forging Ahead 
in Business” does awaken a response, 
then think of this: plenty of men have 
the power to start a thing, but few pos- 
sess the courage and the stamina to 
carry thru their undertakings. 


So the question for you to answer is: 
“If I send for this book, if I find out 
more about the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute Course and Service, if I am 
convinced in my own mind that it 
offers what I have lacked—then is my 
resolution strong enough to help me to 
do what other men are doing?” 


Doing what they did means a little 
money. It means more than a little 
time. You must ask yourself whether 
you will sacrifice both. If the answer 
is a positive “No,” then it must be said 
that this book is not for you. No sys- 
tem yet devised can impart informa- 
tion by the miracle of telepathy. 


Sut if you are frankly seeking to 
make yourself a better, more successful 
man tomorrow than you were yester- 
day, then start this coupon on its way 
at once, 


Ask yourself this: “Why should any 
ne pay me more next year than this 
vear? Just for living? Just for 
voiding costly blunders? Now that ] 
im devoting most of my waking hours 
to business, what am I doing to be- 
come more expert at business?” The 
inswers to those questions will tell you 
whether to turn the page or mail the 
coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


409 Astor Place, New York City 5 
Send me “Forging Ahead in Busi- 7 
ness” which I may keep without Modern 
obligation — 


Name 
Print here 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunters Street, Sydney 


Copyright, 1922, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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Rotary Club Notes 


with other deserving young fellows, 
will be given a two-weeks’ recrea- 
tion at the Rotary Farm, next sum- 
mer. 
*® 

Belleville, Ontario—The Rotary 
club takes particular pride in its 
little protégé, Kenneth Clarke, 
under ten years of age, crippled al- 
most from birth with a withered 
and useless leg. Months of treat- 
ment by eminent specialists at the 
Hospital for Sick Children in To- 
ronto have resulted in life being 
brought back into the hitherto use- 
less limb, and with crutches dis- 
carded, Kenneth is able now to walk 
as other boys do with the temporary 
assistance of a cane until the leg 
develops strength to fully exercise 
its normal functions. The expense 
has been financed by the Belleville 
club and it has indeed been a service 
of that love which passeth all under 
standing. 

® 


Albany, Georgia—The Rotary 
club voted unanimously for weekly 
luncheons recently. The club had 
been meeting bi-monthly since or- 
ganization but it was realized that 
there was something lacking some- 
where. Finally the membership de- 
cided that they weren’t meeting 
often enough and immediately voted 
for weekly meetings. The club was 
recently entertained by the Rey- 
nolds Brothers Lumber Company 
together with the boy scouts of the 
county, the scoutmasters and offi- 
cers of the Boy Scout Council. Ro- 
tarian Stanley Harris, National Field 
Executive, Boy Scouts of America, 
was the principal speaker. 

® 


El Paso, Texas—John Philip 
Sousa, famous bandmaster and com- 
poser, was the guest of a joint meet- 
ing of the Rotary club and the Ki- 
wanis club recently. Sousa told the 
El Pasoans many unique experi- 
ences during his career as a com- 
poser and bandmaster, most of them 
dealing with his travels in Europe. 
He was guest of honor at the lunch- 
eon while playing a concert in El 
Paso on his trans-continental tour. 
After the luncheon, Sousa was pre- 
sented with a Mexican sombrero, 
and, putting it on his head, he made 
as, eech of acceptance, in which he 
promised to wear it when he tours 
Mexico next year! 


Owego, New York—The Rotary 
club celebrated its first anniversary 
by having as its guests the members 
of the Binghamton Rotary Club, 
who had delivered the charter of the 
Owego club at the institution meet- 


(Continued from page 130) 


ing of that club. Douglas Malloch, 
Chicago author, poet and humorist, 
was the speaker of the evening. It 
was the first visit of the Bingham- 
ton club since the night of institu- 
tion, but it is safe to predict there 
will be many inter-city visits during 
1922. 
® 


Melbourne, Australia—The Mel- 
bourne club is substituting small 
round tables at their luncheons for 
the long ones that have been used 
in the past in an effort to promote 
more informal good fellowship. The 
club is also acquiring quite a repu- 
tation as a “singing” club. One of 
their latest favorites is “A Rotary 
Chanty,” which is sung to the tune 
of “To Pay Paddy Doyle for His 
Boots.” The first two verses go 
something like this: 


You mustn’t do anything rash, boys, 
When Harrie Lee comes to our lunch; 
You have to be quick with your cash, 
boys, 
When Harrie Lee comes to our lunch. 


Some talk about birds of a feather, 
When Harrie Lee comes to our lunch; 
We have to sit closer together, 
When Harrie Lee comes to our lunch. 


® 

Dallas, Texas—A recent noonday 
luncheon of the Rotary club was 
turned over to the club’s six honor- 
ary members, who put on a unique 
and entertaining program. It in- 
cluded an historical sketch of the 
Southern Methodist University from 
the time the idea of building a uni- 
versity in Dallas was first broached. 
Hopes and ambitions for future 
years were outlined. This was in- 
terspersed with talks and vocal se- 
lections given by the students, many 
of whom appeared in athletic cos- 
tumes. The purpose of the program 
was not only to inform the members 
on Southern Methodist University 
but to emphasize the club’s splendid 
work in financing a number of poor 
lads through ane 


Norfolk, Virginia — The Boys 
Work Committee of the Rotary 
club which has completed a success- 
ful “Back-to-School” campaign, felt 
that the club should go further in 
this work and arranged for talks by 
Rotarians before all high-school stu- 
dents. These talks are being given 
once every two weeks by a Rotarian 
on the particular work in which he 
is engaged, pointing out its oppor- 
tunities, the training boys should 
have to enter it, the competition 
they may expect to meet, and the re- 
wards they may expect to obtain. 
All Rotarians have agreed to give 
their time to any boy who may ;:de- 


sire to come to them to talk furthe; 
regarding their future work. The 
work was started some weeks agy 
There are present at these talks 
some 1,000 students and their teach. 
ers. As an example of the varied 
interests covered in the talks, those 
planned for the balance of the year. 
are by men engaged in the following 
work: manager, chemical plant: 
manager, lumber company; cashier 
of a bank; doctor specializing jn 
bacteriology; fish commissioner oj 
the State of Virginia; manager of a 
dairy; manager of a veneer plant: 
manager of a sash, door and blind 
plant; president of the local gas 
company; life insurance man; as- 
sistant manager of a cotton-oil re- 
fining plant; and a wholesale grocer 
who also conducts a chain of retail 
stores. The club is now planning to 
keep right on next year and then the 
next and give every man in the club 
an opportunity to speak, and then 
begin over again if the work proves 
successful. The school authorities 
are very much pleased with the 
work. 
® 


Montrose, Colorado — Montrose 
county has had thirty-two convicts 
from the state penitentiary working 
on the roads near the city. At 
Christmas time, Montrose Rotari- 
ans visited the camp, taking gifts to 
the road workers and also providing 
an entertainment for them. The 
workers were located in the moun- 
tains during the winter months 
when the roads were snowbound, 
so enjoyed the visit of the Rotarians 
that much more. “Parson” Cassel 
took his motion picture outfit along 
and gave the men several reels 0! 
pictures. The program included 
many other features, ending with 
“Joe” Hartman playing Santa Claus 
to each of the workmen. 


New York, New York—Congratu 
lations to Old Father Knicker- 
bocker! The New York club, in a 
spirited attendance contest with th 
Rotary Club of London for the 
months of October, November, and 
December won by the close margin 
of three percent. The London c! 
immediately cabled congratulations 


Fayetteville, Arkansas—A “ 11) 
Beautiful” movement was launc!ed 
recently by the Rotary club. at! 
Galloway, formerly of Tulsa, 
organizer of the Tulsa Rotary <u), 
was chief speaker and outline: 0 
detail the successful methods of the 
Tulsa Rotary Club to clean up ‘at 
city and make and keep it beau: ‘ul. 
Practically the same plan wi % 








so 
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| that was adopted by Tulsa, 

e city was organized into 

stricts with a Rotarian at 

, ofeach. After the city was 
Pt ‘hly cleaned, a City Beauti- 
. cue was formed, prizes were 
for the most beautiful vacant 
ck yards and residences, 500 

ints were entered and a 

campaign _—_ successfully 

ed. “Let’s Go” was* an- 


. 4 | as a slogan for the Fayette- 
so ampaign and with the help of 
, tl imber of Commerce and the 


ns of Fayetteville—both men 
omen—the Rotary club is al- 
meeting with wonderful suc- 
| this splendid movement. 


South Bend, Indiana—The Ro- 
club recently entertained at 
two luncheons all of the employees 
of the local postoffice. The mem- 
bers of the carrier force were the 
club’s guests one week and the cleri- 
cal force were entertained at the 
luncheon the following week. The 
South Bend club believes this little 
recognition of Uncle Sam’s humble 
toilers, who get so little public 
recognition, will bring splendid re- 
suits. ® 
Chillicothe, Ohio—In seven min- 
utes, fifteen hundred and _ sixty- 
seven dollars was subscribed for re- 
lief work in the city, by the Rotary 
club at a recent meeting. One thou- 
sand and sixty-seven dollars was 
paid in immediately. This relief 
iund is to be administered by the 
\Velfare association—the clearing- 
ouse for relief work. 


Houlton, Maine—The Rotary club 
recently entertained the wives, sons, 
nd daughters of the members at a 
linner. The program included a 
“moving picture” burlesque. The 
Houlton high-school boys’ orches- 
tra provided the music. 

® 

Orange, New Jersey—The Rotar) 
lub has been holding meetings in 
its own club rooms and the recent 
ittendance has more than taxed the 
available space. The proposition 
has been put up to the members to 
take new rooms in the Metropolitan 
building and tax themselves from 
Iteen to twenty-five dollars each to 
pay tor the removal, enlarging the 
uncheon plant, new furniture, etc. 

plan was adopted and $700 im- 
itely subscribed to meet the 
expense. Result: the club will move 
n a week or so to new and 
lious. quarters, with com- 
uncheon plant, kitchen and 

m furnishings and a capac- 
taking care of more than one 
| diners. 


Pottsville, Pa—On the occasion 
2 Rotary club’s “Ladies’ 
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Your Convention Committee Can 
Arrange a Pleasant Stopover 
at Scenic Colorado Springs 


—And Your Colorado Springs Rotarians 
Have Arranged a Monster Open-Air 
Mountain Trout Fry in Your Honor 


Whether your stop in Colorado Springs be a few hours or 
a day or so, motor trips over smooth roads can be taken to many 
of the entrancing scenic spots of the Pikes Peak Region. You 
can go to the summit of Pikes Peak by rail or motor. 

Have your convention committee arrange for the stopover. 
Take action on it at once. 

Rotarian E. E. Jackson, who is Secretary of the Colorado 
Springs Chamber of Commerce, will send gladly any dope you 
may ask for, and information about scenic trips and motor roads. 


Annual Round-Up August next, 
Greatest of Wild West Shows. 


The Colorado Springs Rotary |Club 
and 











The Colorado Springs Chamber 
of Commerce 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 


















450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
CLEVELAND ST.BOGES 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 
A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now build 
ing at Buffalo—to open in the spring of 1923; 500 more rooms 
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will be added later. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York— Statler-operated 


The Largest Hotel in the World 
2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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Say twith t flowers 
YI epee ae 
There is no better way to express Easter greetings 


Flowers tell the story, expressing your sympathy, sorrow, 
friendship and love, congratulations, encouragement, anc 
the sentiment of the season. 


It matters not where the friends or loved ones are, send 
cheer and gladness to them by going to your Rotary 
Florist at Home. He does the rest, through his associa- 
tions, any place on earth—at any time. 





Flowers ; 
ha Associated Rotary Florists 














D-E-N-N-E-Y TAGS 
“‘They Never Disappoint”’ 
Get prices or send orders for anything in the form of tags 


ee awe 
West Chester. : 
Pa. ag ky | 
THE SIGN OF QUALITY | eho 


ize 











Shipping T: Factory T 
Alveration Tess Die Cut Tess Shopenatly soupetant and equipped to 
Manifold Tags Caution T: handie the largest P. 
Shoe Ta: Advertising Tags service. A t whieh fax clud some 
Cotton Tack Cards of the largest and most successful British 
Marking Tes Time Cards and American Firms. Estd. 25 years. 
peamney Cisde ne - i ee . Brochure “World Wide Publicity” on request 

h TacC I || FRED* E. POTTER, Ltd. 

The Denney Tag Company, Inc. | | ane vil coe di 
Rotarian Geo. M. my President ga eo atom Aang y 
ana r-yasne i _ | | | (Rotarians F. E- Potter and E. W. Barney) 








Branch Offices and Factory Representativesin Principal Cities 
Rush Orders a Specialty 

















ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 


PR 
LETTERHEADS BUSINESS CARDS 
ae &SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


CENTURY ENGRAVING e EMBOSSING CO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST.CHICAGO-US.A. 
WG.HARTUNG-PRES.- ROTARI 








Rotary Lanchesms held ot the ALAMAC every Tomday 
Rotarian H. Lats, Mgr. 
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Night” meeting, practically eyer 
Rotarian was present with his wife 
or sweetheart. The speaker of the 
evening was Rev. William A. Mor. 
gan, of Washington, D. CC. wh, 


spoke on the subject of “The Soy! 
of America.” He defined the soy} 
of Rotary through its interest in the 
poor kiddies in Washington 4; 
Christmas time; he pointed to 
the soul in business today; he 
emphasized the soul or spirit oj 
the Peace Conference. Gifts were 
distributed to the ladies. Fach 
carried home a _ handsome black 
alligator leather shopping bag, 
presented by a brother Rotarian 
while gifts from the other mem 
bers filled the inside almost t 
overflowing. There were: a leathe: 
memo-book, a bank, ivory handled 
letter opener, a safety gas lighter 
thimble and pin case, flowers, candies, 
and cakes, 


® 


Lebanon, Tennessee—This new 
club is already active. Recently the 
club, wishing to show courtesy to 
the young people who were visiting 
Lebanon during the Epwort! 
League Conference, took them for a 
ride over the city. About thirty 
automobiles met the delegates and 
all points of interest around Leba 
non were visited and pointed out 
to the visitors. 


Santa Ana, California--With ten 
consecutive one - hundred - per - cent 
meetings to its credit, the Rotar) 
club of Santa Ana, with a member 
ship of fifty-three, is settling dow: 
to her stride and is expecting to es- 
tablish a new world’s record in per- 
fect attendance. The attendance i: 
regarded by club directors as a fin 
bit of Rotary propaganda. The im 
pression is, in the minds of loca 
citizens who are not club members 
that Rotary must certainly embod) 
some unique points of interest t 
hold such a body of men so close! 
together. Numerous questions hav 
been asked by interested citizens 
since Santa Ana’s attendance rec’ 
has been published in the local p: 


pers. 
® 


Belfast, Ireland—The = Kotar) 
club gave a Christmas party tor th 
members, their wives and children 
A real Father Christmas was pres 
ent in the shape of John Garre 
(who is joint secretary with \\ alte! 
Malcolm of the Belfast 
There was music and dancin; 
all kinds of games, and eac! 
presented a parcel to Father | 
mas to be given in turn t 
child in a local hospital. In a: 
a substantial sum was rece! 
money from the parents, su! 
to enable the club to send a : 
every hospital in the city 
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classes. In addition to 
sents were also sent to Dr. 
's Home and to the children 
Union Workhouse. Many 
ns went personally with the 
ither Christmases,” who had 
hosen to take the presents to 
titutions, and the delight that 
id can be summed up in the 
sion of one who said: “That 
the most enjoyable part of 
hristmas—I would not have 
| it for a hundred dollars!” 


Holyoke, Massachusetts—At a re- 
cent meeting the Holyoke club voted 

take over the responsibility of the 
enrollment of members of the Red 
Cross. The quota set for Holyoke 
called for 6,300 members. Through 
the efforts of Holyoke Rotary, that 
‘ity reached its quota and went 

ver the top’—the only city in 
New England to reach the assigned 


juota 
® 

Abilene, Kansas—This Rotary 
lub, four months old, has rapidly 
idvanced in its activity in the in- 
terest of the city. It is making a 
survey of the boy life and prepar- 
ng a camp for boys. The club en- 
tertained two hundred visiting Ro- 
tarians and “Rotaryanns” at a 
banquet at its institution meeting. 
lhe Abilene club has had some 
very unusual meetings during its 
brief existence. An address by 
Herbert Hogue of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, recently, on conditions in Eu- 
rope was one feature; and the sons 
{ members conducted another pro- 
gram. The club includes represen- 
tatives of every line of business in 
the city and has served as a melting 
pot for the problems with which 
interests are at present 


® 

New Brunswick, New Jersey— 
Che Rotary club held a joint meet- 
ing recently with the Kiwanis club 
sits guest. The meeting was one 
t the finest “get-together” affairs 
given in the city in a long time. 
\otarian Frank Terrill, local tele- 
‘one manager, put on an unusu- 
‘ good demonstration of the op- 
eration of a telephone exchange. 


business 


oncerned. 


_ Fremont, Nebraska—F re mont 
otarians gave a party for the un- 
vileged boys of the city re- 

ntly. The party was a part of the 

program outlined by the boys work 
Ommuittee early last fall, when one 
Fremont was assigned to 

‘acl tarian for the year. Each 
_»ig Srother” Rotarian is responsi- 
‘© lor seeing that his boy is kept 
ol for the year and that he 

. regularly. The big celebra- 
on a success from every 
‘tan nt Charlie Strader, of 
Lin Nebr., was the principal 
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speaker and gave the boys much 
good advice in a way that the boys 
enjoyed and as only a man who has 
given his life to this work could 
do. The big dinner of course was 
the one big attraction for the boys. 
It was served by the Rotarians un- 
der the supervision of the boys work 
committee. Games of various kinds 
were much enjoyed, especially in 
door golf. This party is one of sev 
eral which will be given to the boys 
during the coming year. 
®) 

Marshalltown, Iowa—Seventy 

poor children have been given free 
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hospital attention, doctors’ care and 


medicine during the year. The ail- 
ments treated ranged from the 
straightening of eyes to mastoid 


operations, pneumonia, tonsil and 
adenoids, serious infection, etc. The 
Rotary doctors are donating their 
services, a Rotary room is furnished 
at one hospital and plans for a 
room at another hospital are being 
made. This work has been done 
in cooperation with the school nurse 
and visiting nurse and extends to 
all children under sixteen years of 
age. Special rates have been se- 


(Continued on page 142) 








LONGS PEAK—ESTES PARK 





and over mountain tops. 








| 538 Temple Court Building, 


SE ee =. 
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Photo by McClure, Denver 


STOP-OVER IN 


DENVER 


Either Going to, or Returning from 


INTERNATIONAL ROTARY CONVENTION 
LOS ANGELES JUNE, 1922 


An information bureau will beat your service in the Denver 
Union Station and in the business district at 505 17th St. 


SPECIAL DENVER TRIPS 


Seeing Denver Trip—One and one-half hour; by rail, aut 
trolley; all important points of interest in city limits. 

Mountain Parks Trip—Three hours; by auto over Denver’s 
famous 65-mile scenic automobile highway; through beautiful canyo 
Echo Lake trip included, 6 hours. 
Estes Park-Rocky Mountain National Park Trip—Nine 
hours, round trip, by auto or rail and auto. 

Twelve One-day Trips—Denver has 12 one-day scenic trips by 
rail and auto into the Colorado Rockies. 


All Railroads Allow Stop-Over in Denver 


Either Going or Returning 


| 


For literature and information to help make your visit to Denver 
pleasant and profitable, address— 


' CLARENCE A. WALTERS, Assistant Sec’y 


The Denver Rotary Club 


I= DENVER, COLO. 
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Charlotte Diners 


Did you ever hear of 
a Dining Room Chair Stand Up 
Forever 










that has given constant 
use for seven years with- 
ut the slightest squeak, 
wobble, groan? 
Did you ever hear of a 
Diner that was equip- 
ped with a lock atevery 
int? Such things as 
these are most unusual 
and no one makes 
such Diners as the 


Charlotte 
Diners 


This peculiar lock 
has given the Char- 


lotte Chair Com- 
pany the opportu- 

nity to sell their 
entire out-put and 

never have a come- 

back. Jtis the un- 

usual that gives 
opporiunily 
Charlotte 


Chair Co. 


Charlotte, Mich. 





BILL GRAHAM 
ED. ELLES 


Rotarians 


im 


All Occasions 
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When Good Fellows Get {Together 





Beistle Retarian 
ts are made 
with white band 
edge and em. 
ossed, tissue 
crown and the em- 
blem blue and gold 
wheel with white 
i} letters, die-cut and 
¥'] embossed. 
9 Send for sample or 
4 order boyy Pe fe 
prepa . 
gross (144 a Telegraph orders shipped C.0.D. vie 
ip ts € ture paper hats for di ties 
banquets, home and club celebration. Write for price list. 


The Beistle Company 
18 Burd St. Shippensburg, Pa. 
World's Largest Manufacturers of Paper Hats 











ROTARY CLUB EXHIBITIONS 


To display pictures, maps, drawings, 
charts, photographs, without injuring 
the exhibits or marring the walls, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
The fine needle point protects and the glass head holds 
the exhibited article tightly to the wall. Samples 
free to Rotarians. 


Sold by hardware, stationery, drug 
and photo supply stores everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
Secretaries: Send 4 cents in stamps for Rotary 
Club Attendance Chart 
12-2 Berkley St. Philadelphia 


Per 
Pkt. 








EUROPEAN MOTOR TOURS 


Inclusive rates or cars for hire any period. An American 
Company organized for Super-service to Americans in 
Europe. Write for descriptive Booklet R. 7. 


OFFICIAL AGENTS IN U. S. FDR PASSION PLAY 


Franco-Belgique Tours Co., Ltd. 
1474 Broadway, New York City 


Paris Brussels London 
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Relief for Pueblo 


Rotary Affords Help to a 
Stricken Community 





VERY so often a great disaster 
comes along and almost without 


warning strikes a community. Then 
all forces must immediately be 
brought into play to help those 


who for the time being are helpless. 
During the first week of June, 1921, 
when a flood came upon Pueblo, 
Colorado, like a thief in the night, 
telegrams and messages came pour- 
ing into the Rotary Headquarters 
Office: “Conditions beyond descrip- 
tion;” “number of lives lost not 
known;” “extreme suffering;” “no 
possible estimate of lives lost or 
property damage ;” “temporary need 
urgent ;’—so rang the wires from as 
many sources. Before many hours 
had passed another message came: 
“Rotary on the job; headquarters 
have been established for relief.” 
And Pueblo Rotary sent broadcast 
the appeal and brought every pos- 
sible relief to the distressed. 

All hearts were filled with sorrow 
and sympathy for the deluged city. 
when the news of the terrible flood 
appeared in the press. Immediately 
the wheels of relief began to turn. 
To Rotary came the opportunity for 
service. According to Headquar- 
ter’s records, over $42,000 was con- 
tributed by the various Rotary clubs 
and Rotarians for Pueblo relief 
purposes. Many Rotary clubs and 
Rotarians sent contributions direct 
to Pueblo Rotary or to the Red 
Cross at Pueblo and of these 
amounts, there is, of course, no 
record of who or how many were 
Rotarians. Over $17,000 was sent 
to the Headquarters Office and from 
there forwarded to the Rotary Club 
of Pueblo. The Twenty-first Dis- 
trict, in which Pueblo is located, as 
was to be expected, contributed 
more than any other district in Ro- 
tary—the record showing contribu- 
tions amounting to almost $15,000. 

The Pueblo Rotary Club is con- 
tinuing with the work of rehabilita- 
tion and the club and all of Pueblo 
would express to Rotary all over 
the world their gratitude to all those 
who so generously offered the hand 
of service in their hour of need. 


® 


I hate all bungling as I do sin, but 
particularly bungling in_ politics, 
which leads to the misery and ruin of 
many thousands and millions of 
people. 





—Goethe. 
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lABELSTiK 


TRADE MARK 
Tin Boxe 
Patented Dec 17.1918 
“The Label Sticks - Its Part of the Box” 
l l out of 10 druggists use th. ) 
boxes because they save time and 
eliminate trouble! Perhaps you could 


use them in YOUR business. We’|! h- 
glad to tell you more about them. 





Made by 
MYERS MFG. CO., Camden, N. J. 


Rotarian John H. Booth, President 
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“Every Taste a Pleasant Thought” 


A Peanut and Cocoanut Blend 


Made in the Good Old Virginia Way From 
Our Special Formula 





Carton will be sent you on receipt of $1.20 
if your dealer t it. 


WESTMORELAND CANDY CO., INC. 


“Sim” Williams, Rotarian 
RICHMOND, VA., U.S. A. | 




















picConnel}] ci? 
Cotillon Works = 


Herbert TMcConnell-Rotarian 


PAPER. NOVELTIES 

OF EVERY DESCRIP TION FOR 
STAGS. BANQUETS AND ALL 

OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 

The Only ExclusiveManufacturer 
of these Goods in Rotat y- 


Write for Prices 1B3N.WABASH AVE. 
and Suggestions cricaAaAcs? 





——— 








LITHOGRAPHERS 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 
2 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 
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\ew Rotary Clubs 


.dbury, New Jersey. Club No. 1060. 

representative, Roy A. Goodwin, 
.mden; _— president, Wadsworth 
- secretary, Alex. L. Rogers. 


iters, Oklahoma. Club No. 1061. 
| representative Walter F, Wolver- 
Lawton; president, Hugh A. Car- 

-ecretary, Roy H. Burton. 


xington, Virginia. Club No. 1062. 
| representative, F. W. McWane, of 
burg; president, T. J. Farrar; sec- 
_ Cc. S. Glasgow. 


Creston, Iowa. Club No. 1063. Spe- 
representative, Gordon Hayes, of 
Oak; president, George D. New- 
- secretary, Fred W. Ide. 


Weehawken, New Jersey. Club No. 
1064. Special representative, Thomas F. 
Keer, of Newark: president, Walter A. 
McGeorge; secretary, Ridgely Schlemm. 


Titusville, Pennsylvania. Club No. 1065. 
Special representative, Emmett E. Bailey, 
of Oil City; president, Samuel S. Bryan; 
ecretary, Frank C. Hesch. 


Roseburg, Oregon. Club No. 1066. Spe- 

| representatives, H. S. Gile and C. B. 
Clancy, of Salem; president, Dexter Rice; 
ecretary, A. T. Lawrence. 


Crisfield, Maryland. Club No. 1067. 
Special representative, George Bahlke, of 
Baltimore; president, Egbert L. Quinn; 
secretary, F. Douglass Sears. 


Huntington Park, California. Club No. 
1068. Special representatives, Fred E. 
Lewis, Edwin J. Gillette and L. Roy 
Myers, of Long Beach; president, Thos. 
V. Cassidy; secretary, Fred M. Letteney. 


Wakefield, England. Club No. 1069. 
Special representative, Vivian Carter, of 
London; president, G. Foster; secretary, 
George E. Jackson. 


Chester, England. Club No. 1070. Spe- 
cial representative, Vivian Carter, of Lon- 
don; president, Dr. James Lawson Rus- 
sell; secretary, Robert Cecil Owen. 


_ Guildford, England. Club No. 1071. 
Special representative, Vivian Carter, of 
London; president, Cecil E. Hart; sec- 
retary, Albert E. Hickling. 

_ Kirkcaldy, Scotland. Club No. 1072. 
Special representative, Vivian Carter, of 
London; president, Oliver Melville; sec- 
retary, Walter Stavert. 

_ Northampton, England. Club No. 1073. 
Special representative, Vivian Carter, of 
London; president, Albert E. Marlow; 
secretary, William W. Hadley. 
_Doncaster, England. Club No. 1074. 
Special representative, Vivian Carter, of 
London; president, Samuel Morris; sec- 
retary, Harry W. Stiles. 

_ Dumfries, Scotland. Club No. 1075. 
Special representative, Vivian Carter, of 
London; presidei.t, David O’Brien; sec- 
retary, David G. Grieve. 

_ Dunfermline, Scotland. Club No. 1076. 
Special representative, Vivian Carter, of 
London; president, Sir Wm. Robertson; 
secretary, A, P. MacBain. 

Bradford, Pennsylvania. Club No. 
1077. Special representative, Raymond 
Wo irum (ex-Rotarian), of Bradford; 
President, Harry E, Schonblom; secre- 
tary, Raymond Woodrum. 

_Lancaster & Depew, New York. Club 
‘O. 1078. Special representative, Frank 
: Coupal, of Buffalo; president, John 
“. Patterson; secretary, Frank L. Smith. 
McCook, Nebraska. Club No. 1079. 

representative, John D. Fuller, 
ngs; president, W. M. Somerville; 
L. W. Jennings. 


Ny 
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Mooresville, North Carolina. Club No. 
1080, Special representative, William A. 
Thomas of Statesville; president, P. M. 
Barger; secretary, B. M. McNeely. 


Pratt, Kansas, Club No. 1081. Special 
representative, John M. Starr, of Hutch- 
inson; president, James S. Barnes: secre- 
tary, Willis J. Harrell, 


Morristown, Tennessee. Club No. 1082. 

Special representative, Ed Bowman, of 
Knoxville; president, Harry F. Trobaugh; 
secretary, Lewis W. Garrett. 
_ Glendale, California. Club No. 1083. 
Special representative, Elliott B. Wyman, 
of Los Angeles; president, Charles C. 
Cooper; secretary, J. Herbert Smith. 

Claremont, New Hampshire. Club No. 
1084. Special representative, Roger S. 
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Pike, of Rutland; president, Horace L. 
Rockwell; secretary, Wm. E. Langdon. 

Henderson, N.C. Club No. 1085. Spe- 
cial representative, Sidney C. Chambers, 
of Durham; president, M. J. O'Neil; sec- 
retary, E. F. Shaw. 

Santa Monica, California. Club No. 
1086. Special representative, Elliott Wy- 
man, of Los Angeles; president, J. 
Kirkpatrick; secretary, Ernest L. Eng- 
lish, 

Circleville, Ohio. Club No. 1087. Spe- 
cial representative, Burton C. Poston, of 
Chillicothe; ‘president, Harry G. Steven- 
son; secretary, C. Clark Will. 

Tulare, California. Club No. 1088. Spe- 
cial representative, Clarence F. Pratt, of 
San Francisco; president, W. Albert Hig- 
gins; secretary, Sol H. Rosenthal. 








many changes. 


| 114 Fifth Ave. 





| Sell Service 
Render Service 


Back in 1896 the first J°A7 Green Trading 
| Stamp was given to a frugal housewife in 
| New England as a discount for cash. 


In 1922 thousands of merchants throughout 
| the land are daily issuing millions of JW 
Green Trading Stamps to thrifty guardians of 
the household allowance—asa discount for cash. 


Since 1896 merchandising has experienced 
For twenty-five years, how- 
ever, the J°A7 Green Stamp, adhering closely 
to its principle of rewarding cash customers, 
has continually builded business for the mer- 
chant and encouraged the soundest and safest 
| method of trading by the consumer; coin on 
the counter instead of names on the books. 


| It matters not whether it be the merchant in 
| the metropolis or the general store on ‘“‘Main 
Street,” each one endorses the Sperry Service 


|  because—IT SERVES. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON Co. 


New York 
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FRANK A. DUDLEY, President 


. THE BANCROFT 


Worcester, Mass. . . 


Toronto, Can. . 


FREDERICK W. ROCKWELL, Vice-President 
J. LESLIE KINCAID, Vice President 


Albany, N. Y. .... THE TEN EYCK 
Syracuse, N. Y..... THE ONONDAGA 
Rochester, N. Y. . . . THE SENECA 
Rochester, N. Y. . . . HOTEL ROCHESTER 
Erie, Penna....... THE LAWRENCE 
Akron, Ohio. ..... THE PORTAGE 


THE ROTARIAN 


RURRRD 


OF AMERICA 


United Hotels Company 


of America 


HORACE L. WIGGINS, Vice-President 
DELOS M. JOHNSON, Secretary 


Flint, Mich... . . . THE DURANT 
Harrisburgh, Pa. . . THE PENN-HARRIS 
Trenton, N. J. ... THE STACY-TRENT 
Newark, N. J..... THE ROBERT-TREAT 
Birmingham, Ala... . THE TUTWILER 
Niagara Falls, Can... THE CLIFTON 
Hamilton, Can. . ROYAL CONNAUGHT 


. KING EDWARD HOTEL 





Montreal, Can. . 
Opens Fall of 1922 


. . » THE MOUNT ROYAL 


Windsor, Can. . PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL 
Summer of 1922 


Paterson, N J. . THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Now Building 
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Enthusiastic Rotarians 
Wear the Emblem! 
BECAUSE THEY ARE JUSTLY 
PROUD OF THEIR MEMBER- 

SHIPS— 

BECAUSE THEY WANT TO AID 
IN GIVING EVEN GREATER 
RECOGNITION TO INTER- 
NATIONAL RorTary. 


To serve in this way is your 
first and constant duty to Rotary. 


Official design I. A. of R. C. 





Ne. 88 Ne. 76 Ne. 77 No. 73 
10 Kt $10.50 10 Kt $2.50 10 Kt $2.25 10 Kt $1.50 
W.G 13.50 14 Kt 3.00 14 Kt 2.75 


The Rotary Jewelry folder gladly sent on request 
Order thru your Rotary jeweler, or direct from 


| The Miller Jewelry Co. 








Greenwood Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
| CLIFF MILLER, President, Rotarian : 








Rotary Emblem Wheels 


In Bronze and Aluminum. 

Correct colors. From 4 to 

24 inches in diameter. 
Prices on request. 


For expert DECORATING and 
successful EXPOSITION MAN- 
AGEMENT wire or write 
for estimate 
Gatherings and functions of all kinds — 


far or near, large or small, it 
makes no difference 


Geo. E. Fern 
ROTARIAN 
Official Cincinnats Rotary Decorator 

















Europe The Passion Play 


OBERAMMERGAU 


$550 Thirty-five day trip to Europe with 
° best accommodations. New York to 
New York. France, Battiefields, Germany, Switz- 
erland, Oberammergau and Paris. Entirely by 
private automobile. The same car at your dis- 
posal from start to finish. At practically the same 
cost as others charge by rail and sightseeing bus 

Other inclusive tours covering all parts of Europe, 
and motor cars for hire for any period. 


KELLY TOURS 
Travel the American Way—In Comfort 
1834 Broadway at 60th St. New York 
9 Rue Scribe—3 Rue Auber, Paris 











What Are the 
CREDIT PROBLEMS 
of 1922? 

They are analyzed and discussed 


in Bulletin R. Free copy upon 
request. 
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” few OUFINITE ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENOS 


BROOKMIRE 


VICE INC. 
meet YA Sn toon New York 


* Dre Original System of forecasting from Econom Cych's* 
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A New Commer. 
cial School in 
Mexico 


HROUGH Dr. Ralph E. Hei. 

man, dean of the Commercia| 
Department of Northwestern [ni- 
versity, member of the Evanston, ||. 
Rotary Club, the plan is being pro- 
moted to establish a commercial! schoo] 
in Mexico City, which would afford 
the opportunity to foreign and local 
students to take a business course 
of as high a grade as that included 
in the curriculum of the big Ameri- 
can universities — business courses 
which have met with marked suc 
cess, 

The purpose of the new school is 
to be threefold. First, it is to be 
center of training and instruction 
and research for men from the 
United States, seniors or graduates, 
who would thus be able to get an 
insight in the local business field 
learn the language and acquaint 
themselves with the customs of the 
country. This group would be ; 
small one and be limited to me: 
with a college education or its 
equivalent. They would stay 
Mexico City a year and return t 
the United States better qualified t 
promote and encourage trade with 
Mexico or other Latin-American 
countries. The courses offered them 
will be identical to those given in 
the United States. 

Secondly, a night school is being 
considered for the benefit of the 
local business men, who are quali 
fied and have the ability and desir 
to pursue a_ scientific business 
course. In the curriculum are to be 
included the study of salesmanship 
office management, accounting, eco 
nomics, etc., these classes to be open 
to all nationalities and no require 
ments are to be laid down as to pre 
vious training. 


Thirdly, it is the object of the col 
lege to promote exchange scholarships 
with colleges in the United States 
by developing and selecting Mex- 
ican students of merit and ability 
and after putting them through an 
intensive training in their own cow! 
try it would be possible to send 
them to the United States to com 
plete their courses, thus affording 
them an opportunity to gain 
hand knowledge of American | 
ness methods. 

The establishment of the sc! 
now practically assured and 
hoped that the enterprise may 
with the success it deserves. 
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vo Books by a 
Rotarian 


- N in Maine, a Rotarian 
[) rites with the warmth of 
Lamb, with the grace of 

ston Irving, and with the 

yes of Thackeray, and his 
\rthur Staples. Two books 

. me from his pen within .:two 
* Each contains a group of 
. apers on life and character ; 
‘hey are observations on men and 
on habits and customs, on 
conditions and natural in- 
d ients, wherein the heart and emo- 
of mankind are exhibited with- 
25 . veil, but wherein they inevi- 
: tably arise from the common, every- 
lay life of any really American com- 


munity. 








, vomen 
al W ms 


books are 
and “Just 


The names of Arthur’s 
“Jack - in - the - Pulpit,” 


e lalks.” In them he sheds the cheer 
S, | of his own heart, without the public 
n censorship of the editorial chair, 


which he occupies on the “Lewiston 
Journal.” Each book radiates a Ro- 
tarian heart; each chapter (for such 
he calls the brief talks in which he 
revels) shows a close knowledge of 
the world, each description shows a 
limning of personalities or char- 
acteristics of men and women who 
have life that is red-blooded within 

h ; them, and with whose hearts 

n \rthur’s also beats in unison. 


Much that Arthur narrates and 
describes will eventually pass into 
history, but as customs and habits 
g f the past and going-present, he 
will have chiselled their story for 
future generations, in these pages. 
Down in Maine they may last longer 
than elsewhere, but, so long as we 
e have these records, so warmly pic- 
tured and so humanly presented, 
we may thank Arthur for his keen 
n eyes and his kindly diction, and his 

graceful picturing of the world as he 

knows it and as it serves his fancy. 


® 


The Art Preservative 


e glory and power of Printing is 

in the past. Its influence at the 
present time makes it a powerful con- 
rvator of all human acts and prog- 
ress. It is the handmaiden of all arts, 
lustries and sciences and the most 
energetic worker in the world’s work- 
p shop to polish and refine the civiliza- 
t i this age and the future. When 
nsider its mission and see it in 

reat possibilities for perpetuat- 

ig tie inventions and knowledge of 
nity, we may well designate 
printing as the Art Preserva- 
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Enjoy a smooth-running 
Engine, for less vibration 
means a Long Lived Car. 











Genuine 

| CHAMPION 

| Dependable 
Spark Plugs 








Your Dealer has CHAMPIONS for your car. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., 


Always 
Produce the 
Best Possible 
Results | 


1922 Prices 


Represent a value you must con- 
sider when buying: 

Champion X (Ford)........ 60c 
Champion Regular........ 75c | 
Champion ‘“‘Heavy”’ . $1.00 | 


Toledo, Ohio. 

















SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 


of Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery for Domestic points and 


ev —from a case to a carload— 
in terot, “Yow? 
Write the Nearest Office 





Export end Sesiakte Sedan Prematen 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bidg., New York 


Boston, Old South Bldg. 
Buffa 


Square 
feet arn 3 
sqamenass, mae, Teas ie 


™ Cleveland, H 
be Ger 









: iy ng oR 


GCN INENTALE REI 








Sesto leeks Bg ous 








all arts. | 





















s | x 
| between $25004575000 ) Ts 


| A leading organization desiring to fill an 
| important position, for obvious ethical and 
other reasons, cannot invite directly the 
| candidacy of any particular man. Similar- 
ly, no well-connected man will exploit 
personally his own qualifications, no matter 
| how receptive he may bz to overtures. The 
| undersigned has been retained by a nation- 
al clientele for many years, as a medium 
| for negotiating preliminaries in such cases. 
Your permission to send booklet discus- 
sing this problem and describing the serv- 
ice, will in no degree obligate or com- 
promise you. Strictly confidential. 


he R.W. BIXBY, Inc. |9 
317 Lockwood vood Bidg. (Rotarian) | Buffalo NY.| 
a : mM 
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“THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY C 
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Keep in Touch with British Rotary by Reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of the 24th District 


Subscription Two Dollars and a Half a year 
Commencing Any T 


Send your name and address and two dollars and a haif to 
Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R. C., 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
He will forward them. Make checks payable to Frank R. Jennings. 





Rates moderate. 


C. 2 England. 





By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary Wheel,” you 
/ will appeal directly to 2,500 of the leading British and Irish manu- 
facturers, jobbers, retailers. You could not choose a better medium. 
Obtainable from Frank R. Jennings (address as 
above) or direct from Vivian Carter, Sec’y British Association of 
Rotary Clubs, Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W. 
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C. C. Grove 


Badges and Emblems 


LUNCHEON BADGES 


EMBLEMS, WATCH FOBS, KEY CHAINS 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. Chicago, Ill. 
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BRUDE MAPRINGS 


for 
MAP SERVICE 
With BRUD 

the celluloid 


“glip-on-easy” kind, 
serving on your maps, 
you may give more reel, 
advantageous SERVICE to your customers, sales- 
men and business. 


BRUDE MAPRINGS are map indicators, about 
%” diameter, made of thin sheet celluloid, in 18 
colors. A slit in the ring enables you to push on 
over head of tack, a simple operation. 


They are used with tacks on maps to 


USES. 
display information supplementary to that shown 
by tacks. They win favor instantly wherever tried. 


abou UDE MAPRINGS. 
Ask Brude for MAPWISE 
METHODS, our house orgen, and for 
dealers’ proposition. 


BRUDE MAPRING CO. 


(A .C. Brude, Rotarian) 
Virginia - - Minnesota 
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Hitting the Trail! 
(Concluded from page 10 


that they were ever so glad to see me 
in their lives. They all said | looked 
ten years younger. 

But, the worst-looking sight I say 
in this whole town was my own plant 
By the looks of the place when | 
walked in the front door you'd , 
thought the boss was a dead one, and | 
guess he was when he left, but say 
fellows, I just told Bill to go out io 
Southern California for a month's 
vacation and while he was gone we 
sure did some house-cleaning. And 
now Bill’s back so full of “pep” and 
vinegar and that enthusiasm that the 
have out there that he even makes me 
sit up and take notice. And say, do 
you know we got more new accounts 
lined up right now than we ever had 
before! Some of them aren’t very big 
but when business increases we are 
sure going to have some volume, but 
you know, fellows, really, the best part 
of it is the way the Mrs. looks and 
acts. She’s fifteen years younger, and 
we are getting more fun out of things 
than we ever did in our lives, and 
what’s more we figure on going again 
when the Rotary Convention comes 
off in Los Angeles in June. 

Now listen, fellows, if you want t 
make some good money out of an in- 
vestment just take the Mrs. and the 
kiddies and go out to Southern Cali- 
fornia for the Rotary Convention, and 
say, don’t forget one thing, have Bill 
write you a letter every now and then 
so that you won’t forget your business 


® 
Luck 


An aviator was flying across a 
state when a monkey wrench which 
had been fastened to the seat of the 
aeroplane was jarred loose in some 
manner and fell. 


A motorist who had lost his wa) 
was speeding along a strange countr) 
road when the wrench dropped fron 
the aeroplane, struck him on the head 
and killed him instantly. 


The chances of the monkey wrench 
falling at all were about 1 in 100,000 
The. chances of the aviator being in 
that identical spot when the wrench 
fell were about 1 in 100,000,000. The 
chances of the motorist being direct!) 
under the wrench when it landed wert 
about 1 in 900,000,000,000,000. 

And when they searched the motor 
ist at the morgue, they found that he 
wore a four-leaf clover in a stickpi, 
a swastika on his watch charm, and 4 
rabbit foot on his key ring. Aad he 
had a lucky stone in his pocket and 
there was an old horseshoe naiicd 0” 
to the seat of his automobile. 


—Luke Mc! uke 
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Boys Work 
Activities 
Le Massachusetts 
Population, 112,800 
Rotary Club of Lowell has 
ed several Boys’ Club Com- 
for the purpose of helping to 
in the boys who nightly: flock 
e Lowell Boys’ Club. It is the 
ttee’s duty to divide up the 
among themselves so that there 
a Rotarian at the Club each 
luring the week. 


® 


VcKeesport, Pennsylvania ~ 
Population, 46, 800 
etary Griils reports that his 
recently took steps to have one 
newsboy assigned to each of their 125 
Rotarians and to fully equip these boys 
for gymnasium work and has issued 
them membership tickets to the Y. 
M. C. A. 
he boys were given numbers rang 
from 1 to 125. The Rotarians 
were similarly numbered. The Ro- 
whose number corresponds 
that of the newsboy, is the backer 
particular boy and is expected 
to stand ready to not only encourage 
him to be a winner in the athletic con- 
tests of the Y. M. C. A., but to advise 
him in his business and boy problems. 
® 
Carbondale, Illinois Population, 6,300 
otarian Clyde Smith writes that 
his club learned of a crippled boy who 
in need of help and whose family 
in too destitute circumstances to 
ide it. The boy’s leg had been 
n off by a train several years ago, 
either because the operation had 
t properly been done, or because the 
one had grown, the bone protruded 
through the flesh and prevented the 
from wearing his artificial limb 
lhe two Rotary doctors arranged 
ior taking the boy to the hospital and 
| his leg operated upon so as to 
him to wear the limb. 
® 
Springfield, Illinois Population, 59,200 
Following a meeting at which the 
pals and supervisory officials of 
the schools were the guests of the 
ngfield Rotary Club, the following 
was devised for work among 
needy school boys: A Supreme Coun- 
organized consisting of three 
ins appointed by the president 
ree members of the school fac- 
ulty appointed by the Superintendent 
' Schools, these latter three being the 
tficer, the principal of the Con- 
n School, and the principal of 
the Springfield grade schools 
reign section of the city. 
‘ouncil has elected one of the 
; chairman, and holds meet- 
specified days for going thor- 
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oughly into each case which is brought 
to them from the schools. 

Each boy whom this council decides 
needs help, is assigned to some mem- 
ber of the club with a full statement 
of his case and a recommendation 
from the council as to what is needed 
whether it be financial aid, clothing, 
books, Americanization, or Big 
Brother help. 


Savannah, Georgia Population, 83,300 
During the last few months, the 
Rotary club has furnished under- 


141 


privileged boys with seven mem- 
berships in the Y. M. C. A., ob- 
tained positions for other 
boys, 1s sending four to night school, 
and has placed two boys under the 
care of a special doctor. The mem- 


seven 


bers are paying car fare for five 
boys who are attending the city 
school and have furnished many 
suits of clothing for other boys. At 
the Juvenile Home, they have fitted 
up a workshop with tools and ma 
terial, and put a paid, trained di 
rector in charge. 





above. 


Kingst 


Beautiful 
A beauty—fit to erect in the finest surrounding 
Simpler on 
those at the 
Hunting 





SECTION-BUILT 


| DWELLINGS 


FOR SUMMER COTTAGE OR 


PERMANENT HOME USE 


and artistic designs. See “The Ma 


s for lake cottages, workmen’s homes, like 
left Note ““The Au Sable,” below—the famous 


and Fishing Lodge. Then we make “The 


ngle and double garag 


THE MAGNOLIA CAN BE 


Erected in Three Days 


a t c 
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MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
133 Main Street 


, SAGINAW, MICH. U.S. A. 
ESTABLISHED 1898 
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America. 


doing business with you again.” 


ment. 
quantity. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $500,000.00 





Read what a representative of one of the 
world’s largest users of Calendars 
has to say: 


“Just as soon as we can get things shaped up for our 1923 Calendar, we 
want to figure with you. For five years you gave us excellent service, and 
our Calendar was well received in both the United States and in South 
Now and then somebody rises to remark that most Calendars 
are thrown away. Well, maybe a few of ours are not used, but our repre- 
sentatives seem to see them put up almost everywhere they go. In placing 
our 1921 order we saw fit to try another Calendar concern, but without 
going into details of our experience, we don’t mind saying that we prefer 


Whether you need a hundred or a hundred thousand, 
‘*Stone’s’’ 12-Sheet Calendars are bound to increase your 
business because they get wall space for your advertise- 
Write Al. Stone for information, stating your 


THE STONE PRINTING & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Rotarian AL. A. STONE, President and Treasurer 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 
Downtown Rotary Ciub Hotel 
Write R after your name when you 
register (R). Luncheon of the Chicago 
Club every Tuesday at this 
at 12:15. Visiting Rotarians 


TM: 
MT 
ROTARY PAPER HATS 


12 assorted styles and colors. For both men and 
women. Each hat bears the oficial Rotary Emblem. 
Special price in lots of 100, $5.50. 

BALLOONS 
Assorted colors and shapes with your official In- 
ternational Emblem. 
“Squawker”—An ideal noise maker. Price, lots 50, $2.65 
“Roly-Poly”—Large, round, with valve. “ “ 50, 2.90 
“ Airship” —Long sa! , with valve. “ “ 50, 2.90 

Favors for Ladies Nights—Serpentines—Confetti 
—Table Decoratione—Pennants— Banners—Attend- 
ance Prizes. 


Russell- Hampton Co. 

CLUB SUPPLIERS 

39 W. Adams St. Chicago, II. 
“Everything a Club Needs” 
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Hore SINTON. 


CINCINNATI 














We’ve learned a lot from Ro- 
tary, including the generous 
sharing of Rotary Hospitality, 
Rotary Co-operation and un- 
wavering consideration for all 


Rotarians. 
700 ROOMS 700 BATHS 700 SERVIDOR 
MANAGEMENT 


ROTARIAN JOHN L. HORGAN 








Official 
Rotary 
Flags 


Our Specialty 





U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and prices. 
Badges and Banners 


Send for catalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. 
222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U. S, A. 
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Rotary Club Notes 


(Continued from page 135) 


cured from the hospitals. To hay. 
“good citizenship in healthy }odies” 
is the underlying objective in {hj 
work. A Rotarian is placed in , harge 
of each case and held responsible yp. 
til reported discharged. 

® 


Tampa, Florida—The eighth ay 
nual Press Breakfast of the ‘| mpa 
Rotary Club, entertaining the edj- 
tors of the state and distinguished 
visitors, was held February 8th 
William Jennings Bryan, now oj 
Florida, was the guest of honor 
The breakfast was served to 4 
crowd of more than 400 at the 
Tampa Bay Hotel and _ then 
journed to the Tampa Bay Casin. 
where the stunts were given. Pres 
dent Frank D. Jackson of the Ro- 
tary club presided, and Rotaria: 
Ralph Martin was chairman of th 
committee. More than a _ hundre 
valuable prizes were given to th 
guests, ranging from a_ wardrol 
trunk to five-pound boxes of . 
Every person present receive! 
Waterman automatic pencil and nu 
merous other souvenirs. Two | 
dred Boy Scouts acted as escort 
and ushers. 

® 


Ottawa, Ontario—The  \\ inter 
Carnival held in Ottawa recently 
was an outstanding success. he 
natural picturesque features o/ t 
city were enhanced by thousands 0 
colored lights, and search | 
the holding of torch-light parad 
by quaintly garbed snow-shoers 
and an ice castle and monument 
An ice slide a mile long, vari 
spacious indoor and outdoor rin 
were patronized to their limit and 
the entertainments held at variou 
places provided additional 
tions for those stepping the /iglit 
fantastic or looking for vaudevill 
recreation. Rotarian Burton | 
ble, chairman of the entertainmen' 
committee of the Rotary clu! 
gether with a representative 
mittee were largely responsib! 
the providing of the entertainment 
which were so well received 
joint committee composed 0! 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs su 
fully arranged and managed 
elaborate ball at the Ch 
Laurier at which the Queen oi |! 
Carnival was presented. 


Greenwich, Connecticut— || 4 
assuming of responsibility for tli 
welfare of the boys’ club has ce! 
the outstanding feature of the | 4!- 
uary meetings of Greenwich Roi"! 
This became possible larg:<') 
through the generosity of Rota:iat 
L. B. Price. At a recent “at 
Fest” the boys and the Rota: ans 
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had a chance to discover each other 
t acquainted and it was a 
mutual surprise and admira- 


® 

Evanston, Illinois—The Rotary 
recently had a dinner with 
of its boys whose member- 
in the local Y. M. C. A. are 
paid by their big Rotarian 
ers. A couple of months ago 
college and university presi- 
meeting in annual convention 
e Northwestern University in 
ston, were luncheon guests of 
{ lub. The dignified executives 
the “Little Prairie Flower” 
- gracefully. The club upon 
occasion, adopted a_ bright 
nston lad of twelve years, vot- 
to defray the expenses of send- 
him through a school for the 

f and dumb. 

® 


Henryetta, Oklahoma—The Ro- 
tary club at the present time has a 
, and a girl in a surgical clinic 
| another boy in a school for the 
lind. The Boy Scout work is also 
matter of deep concern with the 
and a movement is now under 
way for a permanent camping 
erounds with adequate houses and 
swimming pools, etc. The club it- 
self conducts a weekly Rotary 
ol during the luncheon hour of 
eacli meeting at which time a des- 
ted member is delegated to ex- 
ind some particular phase of 
Rotary ethics and principles. 
® 


Erie, Pennsylvania—The Rotary 
club recently held its annual 
Ladies’ Night” with practically its 
entire membership and their ladies 
present. The feature of the even- 
ing was an inspirational address by 

y Heron, New York Rotarian, 
after a few moments of hu- 
developed the idea of the spirit 

Rotary as typifying man’s serv- 

man, 
® 
_ Detroit, Michigan—One of the 
‘lubs to report an “Interna- 
tional Rotary Day” meeting was 
he Detroit club. They communi- 
cated with each club outside of the 
| States and received many 
‘plies, both cablegrams and let- 
he Windsor, Ontario, Ro- 


larlans came over fifty-five strong 
and took a keen interest in the pro- 
gra lhe Windsor Rotes brought 


long their Scotch pipers in kilties 

marched in a body, with the 

ian flag at their head, to the 
tune of “The Maple Leaf Forever.” 
were decorations in bunting 
n ‘ flags of all countries min- 
sing with the’ Stars and Stripes 
and tie Union Jack. The various 
ions arrived in costume to 
the of their national anthems 
club stood to receive each 
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one. As the greetings were deliv- 
ered, the flags were deposited on 
the rostrum in standards, so that when 
all the delegations had arrived, a 
line of flags extended across the 
front of the platform. There were 
“amplifer” greetings from Presi- 
dent Emeritus Paul P. Harris and 
International President Crawford 
C. McCullough. The club was 
unanimous in its opinion that the 
meeting was a splendid success and 
the committee in charge deserves 
the encomiums of praise heaped 
upon them. 
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Austin, Texas—Pioneer residents 
of Austin and members of Austin 
Rotary hearkened back to former 
days of the Capital City during the 
talk by Ex-Attorney General 
Thomas Watt Gregory, who told of 
the founding of the Texas capital at 
the luncheon of the Rotary club re- 
cently. Rotarian G. Flury, the 
Austin club’s Swiss-born member, 
at this meeting presented to the 
club a_ beautiful brocaded silk 
American flag mounted on a staff 
with a golden American eagle sur- 

(Continued on page 146) 














Eat and 


most efficient work. 
‘Eatin 


search. vill g 
and its possibilities. 











The body is a machine. It demands certain 
quantities and qualities, and only under 
favorable conditions will the body do its 


for Efficiency”’ is a condensed set 
of health rules—every one of which may be 
easily followed at home. 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet has been built 
through years of exhaustive scientific re- 
It will give you a new idea of life 


The book is free. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Box 22, Battle Creek, Mich. 


The 
| ; = 
Battle Creek ! he Diet Book, “EATING FOR 
* e a SIS eee Po eta ric a caiiay Hkdeuuwaeiw is 
Sanitarium | - 
Box 22 | ha PRIS PRS eet ers 8 AUPE, eee 
| Ee er Oe a ae 
Battle Creek, Mich. | 
| POS POPE. eRe Rie ee ne aan tes 


Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to top notch 
—strong, healthy, efficient—you must know 
how and what to eat. 


It tells how the 


Write for it now. 
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EUROPE 


\ HETHER you are traveling in- 
dependently—in a family party— 
or with a larger group, our current 
itineraries for travel in all parts of 
Europe will enable you to make the 
most of your opportunity and see in 
comfort all that is worth while. 


The Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
the first representation since 1910, 
forms an especially attractive feature 
this year. We are appointed Official 
Foreign Agents. All information may 
be obtained, and reservations made at 
any of our offices. 

Other current programs include NORWAY, 
NORTH CAPE, FJORDS, etc.—JAPAN, 
CHINA—departures from Pacific Coast, 
March 4-25. ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS—sailing Westward, September and 
October—Eastward November and Decem- 
ber. CALIFORNIA— ALASKA— HONO- 
LULU, departures at frequent intervals. 
BERMUDA—WEST INDIES—A choice of 
routes—iarge variety of itineraries. 


Full Information and Literature on Request 


Thos. Cook & Son 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Mortreal Toronto Vancouver 
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PROTECT DEPOSITS 


Avoid Possible Loss Between 
Your Office and the Bank 


No more bother with rubber bands, 
strings or other makeshifts for hold- 
ing deposits in your bank book. No 
more risk of lost checksordeposit slips. 


The Palmer Safety Book Clasp 
fastens easily and firmly to bottom 
of back cover. Cannot become lost 
or mislaid. Made of spring steel 
with nickel finish. Holds one check 


or 100 firm and secure. 
Postpaid 2Qc¢ in Stamps 


ARTHUR T. PALMER 
ROTARIAN 


P. O. Box 43, Capitol Sta., Albany, N. Y. 
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COMPETITION 
IN ATTENDANCE 


Attendance Records by 
Districts 


(In Order of Percentages) 









































FIRST DIVISION — Highest Ten 

« T 
be / 

sl6 li |e 18 

& a z Z ® i * Be 

Name of 2 El 2 2) .0a2/So02 

Governor 38 3 bo s2 3/3 Be 

~ Oe 0s Pd ys) Os be 

| we Sime te | BS] OR le eo 

he Oni 0 8 &= od o 

2 53] oH| 82) 8<| oak 

a zZOalzmleslesizés 
719|\Jos. A. Caulder....| 16 | 0 |71.97/93.87| 16 
’ 8\John A. Turner...| 50 | 0 [|56.99/89.89} 50 
721|/Harvey D. Parker..| 26 | 0 (50.20/89.58) 26 
123|Chas. B. Bills... .. 44 | 0 {71.25)89.03) 44 
122\Ernest L. Skeel....| 26 | 0 /|92.36/87.35| 26 
117|Ross E. Burns..... 77 | 0 |63.66|/86.76| 77 
°’ 1/R. D. Paterson....| 7 | 0 /|66.33/86.66 7 
518/G. A. Holmgreen..| 62 | 0 /|62.97/85.61| 61 
516|Luther A. Brewer..| 66 | 0 /|61.09/84.57| 63 
‘15|A. H. Zimmerman| 58 | 0 58.85/82.82| 55 











SECOND DIVISION—Unlucky 








Thirteen 
14/Carl Faust........ 42 | O | 60.73/82.51| 39 
3/J. Lyle Kinmonth.| 43 | 0 | 78.16/82.10) 38 
12)Chas. A. Taylor...| 51 | 0 | 69.45/81.84) 45 
20/Tom J. Davis..... 31 0 | 53.71/81.83) 29 
9|George E. Barnes. .| 37 | 0 | 69.27/81.72) 31 
13|T. Graham Hall...| 21 | O | 74.01/81.61| 20 
5iEd. L. Stock.......} 52 | 0 | 70.13/80.82) 48 
4\Hart I. Seely...... 48 | 0 |104.32/80.65) 41 
7\Jos. A. Turner....| 49 | 0 | 57.43/79.69| 44 
6|Roy Neville....... 46 | O | 64.19/79.65| 37 
2|Herbert C. Wilson.| 46 | 0 | 74.90/79.35) 36 
1/C. H. Wills. . .| 50 | O | 64.51/78.24) 40 
0|Robert Patterson. | 47 | 1 | 87.55/74.82| 32 




















SUMMARY 


Total numer of Districts reporting..... 


(Only the first 23 Districts compete 
in attendance contest. 


Number of Clubs reporting opeege 
percent of seventy or above. 


Number of Clubs reporting average 


percent of less than seventy...... 85 
Number of competing Clubs neg- 

lecting to report on time........ 1 

Total number of Clubs competing... 995 


Number of Clubs affiliated too late 
to require January report........ 3 


Number of Clubs in District 24 (Brit- 
ish Isles) District 25 (Cuba), non- 
districted Clubs and Hawaii. ~~ 
reports required).............. 68 


Total number of affiliated Clubs (as of Ist 
Ee Mili ROTEL E ETS Oy ee eee 1,066 


Average per cent of attendance in districts in 
United States, Canada, and Newfoundland 83.52 





STANDING OF THE CLUBS 
IN ATTENDANCE FOR 
THE MONTH OF 
JANUARY, 1922 


Division AA—Clubs with membership of 300 or 
more. 


Division A—Clubs having between 200 and 300 
members. 


Division B—Clubs having between 100 and 200 
members. 


Division C—Ciubs having between 50 and 100 
members. 


Division D—Clubs having less than 50 members. 


DIVISION AA—11 Clube 






























































& a. 
<= S 
NS oe 
Name of Club 3 $5 WA 
E | Es| £ 
eo 50 8 ‘ 
= Ze! 4 
be, ae eae 370.00) 4 | 84 
Indianapolis, Ind. ............. 300.00] 5 | 324 
Kansas City, Mo...............|315.00] 4 | 79> 
Detroit, Mich................++{815.00) 4 | 73'e 
Buffalo, N. Y...00..5.00..0+00(ee OO 4 | 71a 
Brooklyn, N. Y................|870.00| 4 | 69/5 
5. Sone aR 4 | 67.0 
Chicago, IIl.. jdeace ok sks Wee 369.00} 5 | 65 
Cleveland, Ohio. ..1. 11202777? 354.00} 4 | 69 w ; 
Cincinnati, ES a eae 420.00} 4 | 55% ; 
TS AL eo eae -{498 00} 5 | 49 % : 
DIVISION A—35 Clubs : 
TEN HIGHEST 
7Oakland, Cal.. Reesesccc cee 4 193 
‘Sacramento, Cal.. ...-/210.00} 4 89.17 
Seattle, Wash.. 298.00} 4 | 87 
6San Antonio, Tex 214.00} 4 | 86.68 
FEMCOMIG, WIONRss os. c ccc secs cee 4 | 85.3 
‘Worcester, Mass.............. 246.00} 4 | 83.9 
je | ee 246.00} 4 | 83.5 
TWinnipeg, Man............... 231.50} 4 | 83.38 
5Dallas, Tex.. vecceccsfee 4 | 88.08 
5San Francisco, Cal. cocsse faee.0nr §& | 82.64 
FIVE LOWEST 
MSUIIGTON, Disses sess so cis a0 ss 259.00] 4 | 56.81 
5Philadelphia, Pa...............]289.40] 5 | 61.37 
WEP RII Fed's 9.4/5.0 4. 0b ee 211.00) 4 66 
tS ...1249.00] 4 | 67. 
‘Memphis, Le eee 222.401 5 | 67.2 
DIVISION B—125 Clubs 
TEN HIGHEST 4 
TMM Na cet ccna 65 u0'h wg 102.00} 4 96.8 
*Savannah, Ga.. coccsnescfdhw Our 5 | 94.6 
2Regina, Sask., Camas 6 tu 106.80) 5 | 94.5 
2Phoenix, agp Ra 111.50) 4 | 94.3 
®Niagara Falls, N. Y........... 146.00] 4 | 92.2 
®Calgary, Alta., Canada........|142.00} 5 | 91.69 
7Bellingham, Wash............. 116.50} 4 91.6 
i.) ae eee 183.00} 5 | 91.5 4 
2Lynn, OE Sal Cel? TES 113.33} 3 | 91.1¢ 
2St. John, N. B., "Canada....... 104.50] 4 90.1 
FIVE LOWEST 
*Huntington, W. Va............ 156.00} 5 1 9 
New Orleans, La.............. 167.25] 4 | 62.48 
3Grand Rapids, Mich........... 183.00} 4 62.94 
JOOMEOH PEM Tlg sos i 6c bani on 102.00} 4 | 63.1 
SAkron, Ohio.. ers ve 161.00} 5 | 64.0 
Youngstown, Ohio. . 170.00} 4 | 64.0 
DIVISION C—316 Clubs 
TEN HIGHEST 
Santa Ana, Cal.. weeee..| 52.50} 5 |10.' 
West Palm Beach, Fla......... 62.00} 5 | 9 
p a OE ee ae ere 51.40} 5 | 98.4 
St. Petersburg, Fla............ 63.00} 4 | 95. 
Ry ere ree 54.00) 5 | 9s 
Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada..... 83.00} 5 | 97.0 
‘Marshall, Tex.................] 58.00] 4 | 97-4 
of eS De |: Sr 60.00} 5 = 96.0 
yo A are re 50.75, 4 9 
3Lethbridge, Alta., Canada.....| 51.40) 5 | 96.0 








FIVE LOWEST 





Mansfield, Ohio. . mer Ma 


*Fitchburg, Maas. .......5....02 06. 79.00) 5 0 
3Vincennes, Ind................| 91.00} 5 ‘ 
Hagerstown, + Med everest re 70.00) 2 ot 2 
A SS ee pete 








Average 
Per Cent 


Z| 
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‘VISION D—508 Clubs 


_ TEN HIGHEST 


























Ercan 47.00) 5 |100.00 
37.00} 4 |100.00 
34.80] 5 |100.00 
“e <. .. c e 34.50} 4 |100.00 
\¢ 34.00] 5 {100.00 
sficaion TeX,.<ain sues 33.00] 5 |100.00 
, " ‘anada. . 30.00} 5 100 .00 
'B Minn.. ., 29.25] 4 |100.00 
CG: 27.75] 4 |100.00 
N. J 23.00! 4 |100.00 

FIVE LOWEST 
a eR 39.00) 4 |°55.20 
snc. RE 40.00] 4 | 61.25 
, Ind. 47.00} 2 | 61.65 
ped ken ae aed 29.00] 5 | 62.80 
ex. 32.00] 4 | 64.06 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 


MEETINGS 


There were one hundred and twenty- 
five Rotary Clubs which held a total of 
223 One Hundred Per Cent Meetings in 


January, as follows: 








S i, Calif. . 5 
I 5 

hin waksald aetee 5 

*Op Ala. 5 
*M TORAB. ii cas 5 
. Ont., Canada 5 
*McAllen, Texas...... 4 
*Br i, Minn . 4 
*Or Calif... aan 
R rd, N. J .4 
A s, Pa. aca 4 
Blackfoot, Idaho..... 4 
Florence, Ala........ 4 
Sedal p, MB. cs.cas ae 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 4 
er, Ala. 3 

he, Mo. . a 

ke, Iowa 3 

i 1, Fl 3 
Eufaula, Ala.. . 3 
keland, Fla.. 3 
lak, Fla. 3 

t, Colo . 3 

Texas 3 

, Inc 3 

er, Wash 3 

Okl 1 2 

N. J. 2 

n, Man 2 

0, FRscsess 2 

a le, Texas 

, Mich 2 

, Texas ge 

o Ill... 2 

z, Ill. 2 

e, Mont..... 2 

Rm, Mf, 2 

1 t, Okla... ee 
lle, Ore. . 2 

M », COM 65 5 ee 
Mt. I nt, Iowa.. 2 
Falls, Ont.... 2 
Fila... 2 

Calif, 2 

4 jaho whedsia a 

Park N. J 2 

ne, Fla. 2 

i. = = 

Okla ; 2 

y, lowa 2 

Ind. 2 

Rea l 

Pa... l 

Ala ; 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

xas 1 

Y. J. 1 

Mo, 1 

1 











a 
Charles City, Iowa... 1 
Chehalis, Wash.. ae 
os ere 1 
Concordia, Kansas... 
Covington, Ky...... 
Dothan, Ala. 
Eastland, Texas..... 
Endicott, N. Y....... 1 
Glendale, Calif....... 1 
Herington, Kansas... 1 
Hillsboro, Texas..... 1 
Hoquiam, Wash..... 1 
Iowa Falls, Iowa..... 1 
Jacksonville, Texas... 1 
Keokuk, Iowa....... 1 
Lethbridge, Alta... 
Lexington, Va.... 
Loveland, Colo... 
Mesa, Ariz...... 
Miami, Okla.. 
Moniaatiais City, 
AG Sate 
Monticello, i a. 
Moorhead, hy 
Moose Jaw, Sask.... 
Mt, Carmel, Ill... . 
Nampa, Idaho... 
Nashua, N. H.... 
Newton, Iowa. 
No. Battleford, Sask. 
Nowata, Okla. 
Owego, N. Y.. : 
ay. ae 
Plainview, Texas 
Prescott, Ariz.... 
Princeton, Ill... .. 
Reading, Pa... 
Roswell, N. M.... 
Rupert, Idaho... . 
St. Petersburg, Fla... 
Salem, Mass.. 
Sault Ste. Sadia, 
Mich.. Oe ae ie 
Sayre, a jeter a 
Scottsbluff, ‘See anes 1 
Shamokin, Pa........ 1 
Sheffield, Ala........ 1 
Staten Island, N. Y... 
Sterling, Colo........ 
Swift Current, Sask. 
Tarrytown, N. Y.... 
Thomasville, Ga. 
SOO Alisa ec. sé. 
Tuscumbia, Ala. 
Uniontown, Pa.. 
Victoria, Texas. . 
Vinita, Okla...... 
Wahpeton, N. D..... 
Warren, Pa...... 
Weatherford, Texas. . 
Wellsville, N. Y...... 
West Chester, Pa... 1 
Wilmington, Del...... 1 


eet 


el eel el el el cel el oe 





meetings during month were 100%. 
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_ EMERGENCY 
GASOLINE 
TANK 


PAT. APPLD. 
FOR 


). §$acee SEAt 


Gasoline on Tap Anywhere 
at Anytime— 


No Stalling, Walking or Lost 
Appointments— 


It saves that long walk back to town. 
aid to bad memory. Eack Tank holds enough for a run 
ten miles or more. 


This little RED-TANK is made of sheet steel with seal 
cap and expansion air space. Can not leak or explode. 
Unaffected by heat or abuse. Made in long narrow 
shape to fit under the seat or in the rear compartment 
of any car. 


One Gallon, Size 22”x4”, $2.00 Each 


SAFE SEAL TANK CO. 


392 So. Drexel Ave. 





Gasoline Emergency Insurance 
It's a valuable 


Every-Man’s Protection 


Sent Post Paid upon receipt of Price 


DEALERS INQUIRY SOLICITED 
EXCELENT TERRITORY OPEN 


Columbus, Ohio 
Rotarian H. B. COLEMAN, President 











SEES-ALL MIRROR 
USED EVERYWHERE 
Why not try one? Itcosts you nothing, 
unless you are satisfied; fill out the at- 
tached coupon and we will do the rest! 
SEES-ALL MFG. CO., SEATTLE 
1810 Westlake Ave. 74 York St., Teronto, Can. 


Ed Kennard, Pres. 

Alright, Ed, I'll try your Sees-All Mirror oa my car for 
two weeks. If I like it I will send you a check for $3.00; 
otherwise I will return it to you 


“ Car ( ) Closed Car ( ) 





SUUEEEEEEUURECEEOUESEEEECEEEEEEET ERO ECOE ERI EE EEE 


The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 


AUTOMOBILE FURNITURE 
and 


CASKET TRADES 


Rubber Auto Top Material— 
Artificial Leather— 
Ford Rubber 


— 








Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 





The Landers Bros. Co. 
Dept. R-7, Toledo, Ohio 


QEQUEEEUERECGHOUEGEOUECHOGHEEEGNGUEUGHORCUSUOLOQOGHOGUGHOORUEGGHUSEONOSHOGEOUOSEOOEOUEUEEED= 
SUEEEEEELERDEEEEEDEEEEROUEECGTEREEAEEEREEEOHOUECHOROUUSEGGUOOURONQEHESORREORQEOEEOESEOQEOEE TS 


A | 

















W. H. Kaufmann, President and Treasurer, Rotarian 
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Ott 


Institutes for 


Rotary Speakers 


Rotary programs need good, strong, snappy 
speeches. Every club has a few men who could 
make them. You can learn to organize material 
and effectively dramatize thoughts. Reserve a 
place at The Ott Speakers Institute next April, 


Edward Amherst Ott can tell you more about 
the technique of programs and speeches than 
any other man in America. Over a quarter of 
a century on the Redpath platform has given 
the experience. 


Attendance at Institutes is limited. Enroll early. 
Prove your earnestness by writing at once. 


OttSpeakers Institutes 


501 DeWitt Park 
ITHACA, N. Y. 























Patrician of His 
Ink-filled World 


THIS elegant new Par- 
ker is the Pierce-Arrow 
of fountain pens—guar- 
anteed for twenty - five 
ears. 
fou may enjoy standard- 
ized script until 1948—the 
same hand, the same pen, 
the same characteristic 
aye And you, who 
like fine things, may just- 
ly take pride in the pen 
itself; in its handsome ap- 
pearance as well as its 
superior writing ability 
and Jong service. _ 
Duofold is now on display 
at many of our 25,000 
dealers. If not at yours, 
write us and we will see 
that you have an oppor- 
tunity to inspect it. 
Price, $7.00 
With Rotarian Emblem 
$2.50 Extra 


The Parker Pen Company 
Rotarian Geo. S. Parker, Pres. 


Jancsville Wisconsin 


PARKER 


(SAFETY —SEALED) 


Fountain Pens 









































CLARK’S CRUISES by C. P.R. STEAMERS 
Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 

Superb SS “EMPRESS of FRANCE” 

18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 


Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3 


) 
me: MEDITERRANEAN 
Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 
25000 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 
65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 
Europe and Passion Play Parties, $400 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York. 


ARES 1G IE ARSENE SN 
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Rotary Club Notes 


(Continued from page 143) 


mounting it. Rotarian Flury’s 
speech of presentation was a pat- 
tern of brevity. He said: “A man 
without emotion has an empty soul. 
A man with emotion has the faculty 
of enjoying to the superlative de- 
gree the great things of life—the 
worth-while things, such as mother 
love, home ties, and citizenship. I 
will be brief, for I have no words 
to adequately express the pride I 
feel that the Rotary club would al- 
low me, an alien-born American, 
the privilege of presenting it with 
the flag of our glorious country. I 
feel greatly honored to be granted 
this distinction.” 


® 


Thomasville, Georgia— Each 
Thomasville Rotarian was recently 
requested to fill out a copy of a 
questionnaire which was mailed to 
him. This gave the committee a 
full line of “dope” on the member, 
from the date of his birth to his pet 
hobby. He was also asked to in- 
clude his photograph, a copy of his 
letterhead, etc., together with other 
personal stuff; business, humorous, 
or otherwise. When all was accu- 
mulated, a large loose-leaf scrap 
book such as those used for kodak 
pictures was secured and each mem- 
ber given a double page in this 
book, for questionnaire, photograph, 
and other information. The book 
is being filled rapidly and when 
completed, will give a very fine per- 
sonal history of each member and 
will make a fine record for the club 
to preserve. New members will be 
added as they are taken into the 
club from time to time. It will 
grow in value as time passes, and 
will no doubt prove of great use- 
fulness. It was also requested that 
each member of the club write a 
short personal history of some 
other member, whose name was as- 
signed to him and this personal 
sketch will give the other fellow’s 
ideas of his subject’s business and 
public life; his service to his com- 
munity, his personal characteristics, 
etc. In other words, in addition to 
various data in the scrapbook, there 
will be a personal tribute of each 
member from one of his intimate 
friends in the club. 


® 


Wheeling, West Virginia—“Feast 
Day” was recently observed by the 
Wheeling Rotarians. A sumptuous 
feast prepared under the direction 
of a “gastronomic committee,” was 
enjoyed thoroughly; the menu con- 
sisting of sauerkraut, frankfurters, 
potatoes, Rotary ice cream, “Eskimo 
pie” and apples. Besides the feast, 
many souvenirs were presented to the 
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parses STICK 


YOU have countless needs 
for labels and seals in your 
business. Be sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 
takes hold. 


No curling of edges, tearing, or 
peop off. This stick-ability is 
one of the things that makes Fen. 
ton Labels and s famous. 


Fenton Label and Seal designs are 
ogg omg — uality means 
the bes , the best atin 
and alert nen with ty Soot 
sticking ae ee service 
insures prompt very. Fento 
value means he best labels and 
seals at the lowest price consist- 
ent with quality. 


Let us supply you with Fenton 


Labels and Seals. Write us for 
prices and catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 
506-512 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















An extraordinary | 
* 
paper for ordinary use | 


That’ s MultiKopy | 
No. 25 | 


Meets more requirements of g¢ 
era! office use than any other carlx 
paper. All colors and weights. 

If you want 20 copies at one typi | 
use MultiKopy No. 5, light weight 

If you want 100 writings from one | 
sheet,use MultiKopy No. 95,medium | 
weight. 

Ask your stationer for your kind of 
MultiKopy. Star Brand Typewriter 
Ribbons write the best letters. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
376 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


uitIKOPY 


MARK 





Carbon Paper 


, 
A Rind for every Durpose 


ROTARY jevurs 


You can put on your own show by our material 
Opening choruses and finales, complete parts, new 
crossfire, minstrel songs, after-pieces, musical comedies 
wigs, make-up goods. Send 35 cents for ‘How ‘o Stase 
a Minstrel Show,” Ld illustrated eo that takes the 














place of a fessional director plete catalogue © 
plays and entertainments, also minstrel circular, {re 
T. S$ DENISON & COMPANY 
Dramatic Publishers =. 
623 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 97 hicage 
Washington, D. C. 


The New Willard 


Prana 8S. HIGHT, » Rotariao 








Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


— 
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_ including a bag of coffee, a 
of bacon, cigars, and the 
an Creed,” beautifully en- 


a on a cardboard. All food 
Bde ; and souvenirs were 
y 6donatcd. «by =Wheeling Rotarians. 


meeting the club voted to 

milk fund for undernour- 
hool children and in cooper- 
vith the Kiwanis club and 
oman’s clubs are conduéting 
uous campaign. Milk bot- 
ve been placed in local stores 
any public places and the 
club is urging the public to 
S be generous as possible in their 
' contributions to this fund. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Rotary 
recently entertained the boy 
lents of the Cincinnati civic 

and vocational leagues. The meet- 

» was turned over by President 

lohnston to the president emeritus 
e Boys’ Club, known as the 
Civic and Vocational Leagues, to 
conduct as their own meeting, and 
this was done in a most excellent 
There were one hundred 


manner. 

and fifty boys present from the 
various schools in the city and some 
very interesting talks were made by 
the boy-guests. The purpose of the 


was to bring out the 
thought of training the boys of Cin- 
cinnati for citizenship through ap- 
plied civics sponsored by the “adult 
citizens” of the Cincinnati Rotary 
Club, and the presenting of the 
club’s plan of work to the Rotary 
clubs of the country through the 
boys work committee of Cincinnati 


Rotary. 
® 
Keyser, West Virginia—The sec- 
ond hundred-per-cent-attendance 
meeting of the Keyser club took the 
form of a “Ladies’ Night” and the 
banquet was spread in the big 
dining-hall of the Potomac State 
school, where the caterer had full 
sway of the kitchen for the prep- 
aration of a real old-fashioned _tur- 
key dinner. The Potomac State 
school orchestra furnished the mu- 
sic tor one of the features of the 
evening, which was nothing other 
than the old-fashioned Virginia 
The Keyser club has already 
iad three one-hundred-per-cent 
uncheons in February (at the time 
is note was received) and had 
‘igh hopes of making it a one-hun- 
red-per-cent month. 
® 
San Juan, Porto Rico—The Ro- 
‘ary club has voted to raise a schol- 
‘und of $600. While all con- 
ns from the members are 
voluntary, the committee 
‘evertheless has as its goal $12.00 
'er person for those who have not 
tributed. 
® 


Omaha, Nebraska—Sponsored as 


meeting 
me¢ ils 


Ree] 
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usual by the Rotary club, the an- 
nual campaign for funds for the 


Omaha council, Boy Scouts of 
America, is now on. Five years 
ago, when the Scout movement 


started in Omaha, it was the Ro- 
tary club that took up the work of 
promoting it. The Rotarians 
tackled the job in an enthusiastic 
manner and made sales right and 
left. During the past year or so the 
going has been a little rough for 
obvious reasons, but nevertheless 
the Omaha council of Boy Scouts, 
with its Camp Gifford, is recog- 
nized all over the nation as one of 
the best boys’ organizations. Now 
the club has completed an organi- 
zation destined to secure $28,000 for 
the Scout work of the current year 
and their “booster talk,” has been 
placed in the hands of every father 
and business man in Omaha. Just 
an extract from it: “About 1,500 
Omaha people subscribe to stock in 
this growing MAN-ufacturing busi- 
ness. No dividends are ever passed 
up. It is non-assessable and it pays 
a dividend in currency which can 
never be discredited. Rotarians are 
preferred stock-holders.” 
® 

Manila, Philippine Islands—The 
Rotary club recently heard a very 
interesting address by Bishop Logi 
Danson, who described the four di- 
visions of so-called British Borneo 
—Labuan, an important coaling 
place, Brunei and Sarawack, the 
land of White Rajahs, and North 
Borneo. Much of the Bishop’s 
work is among the Dyaks, the peo- 
ple who inhabit the interior parts of 
Borneo, and he gave many in- 
teresting details of their life. For 
instance, they live in large commu- 
nal houses, containing sometimes as 
many as eighty families, one family 
to a room. The only tax they pay 
is a dollar per year for every door 
in the house, which means a dollar 
per year for every family. They 
decide arguments and various other 
questions by means of cockfights 
and also by determining which of 
the two parties concerned can dive 
and stay below water the longest. 
Bishop Danson expressed the hope 


(Continued on page 150) 








WHY PEOPLE DIE 
TOO YOUNG 


The National Bureau of Analysis, founded 
in 1905, offers a service of Health Protec- 
tion to men who work hard mentally, eat 
heartily and exercise insufficiently. 
Today thousands of America’s foremost 
business men are using the National 
Bureau of Analysis “Stay Well Service.’’ 
Write today for Free Booklet. 

“Why People Die Too Young’”’ 


National Bureau of Analysis 
F. G. Soule, Rotarian, Pres. and Founder 
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Republic Building, Chicago, IIL. 
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Another 
Hockenbury 
Success ! 
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What Do 
Your Visitors 
Say? 


Let’s take you, Fellow 
Rotarian, on a little journey 
of Pleasant Recollections, 
reviewing some of your 
trips to other cities. 


Pick out some town, where, 
the minute you stepped into 
the lobby of their Modern 
Hotel you felt, instinctively, 
“By Jove, this looks like a 
REAL town!” 


Then, you’re shown to your 
room where little niceties 
are immediately apparent— 
soft lights, deep carpets, 
immaculate bath, snowy 
linen; truly an atmosphere 
to warm the cockles of your 
heart. For whom? For the 
town you're visiting ! 


Reluctantly you check out. 
And do you forget? No. 
From that minute on you’re 
a Booster for the town. 
Why? Because your im- 
pression of the town was 
gained through your impres- 
sion of the Hotel. 


Now then, what are the im- 
pressions gained by visitors 
to YOUR town? 


Does YOUR town 
Modern Hotel? 


need a 


Then read, “Financing Your 
City’s New Hotel” — it’s 
gratis to Rotarians. 

Rotarian Edson J. Hockenbury, 


President & General Manager 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 


Penn-Harris Trust Bidg.- Harrisburg, Penna. 
. 4 


4 
Greystone Hotei 
Bedford, lad. 
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Be guided by the 


experience of others 


In the principal lumber consuming 
centers of the world there are 
numerous architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and dealers who know the 
superior qualities of “Lutcher 
Orange” 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Many of these fellows have been using or 
selling our lumber and structural material for 
years and never tire of praising our quality, 
millwork and grading. ‘The next time you 
are in the market specify ““Lutcher Orange” 
and get the best. 


The Lutcher & Moore 


Lumber Company 


““LUTCH” STARK, Rotarian 
ORANGE, TEXAS 
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‘Build While You Live’ 


Your Family Mausoleum 


Modest or Pretentious 


Any Style, Any Size, Anywhere 
At Your Service 


Rotarian W. E. Hennessy 
15 Railroad St., Amsterdam, N. 2 
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The Amazing Yellowstone 


A Golden Anniversary Interpretation 


(Continued from page 119) 


of the High Sierras or the Wind River Range, but there ;, 
this difference, it offers the sight of more large wild jj; 
than any other region in the United States. 

Thousands of Yellowstone visitors would not be j 
clined to the strenuous exercise required to travel the {y, 
away trails of the Yellowstone, but I believe that the ;; 
is approaching when hundreds will take the extra time { 
this kind of a vacation. Take the out-of-doors men an) 
women, those who annually hike and ride in the Alleghenie; 
the Colorado Rockies, and the Pacific Coast ranges. One 
they understand the opportunities for adventure and re, 
exploration in the Yellowstone, I predict they will make ; 
vacation land out of the Park. The National Park Servic; 
in anticipation of this day and demand, is engaged in j 
proving and extending the existing trails which wer 
originally developed for fire and police protection. More 
than a thousand miles of trail are now available. Thes 
trails discover moose, bear, elk, and mountain sheep. As 
a diversion, they touch and cross the higher mountain 
streams where good fishing is certain. Two of the best 
friends of the Yellowstone are Emerson Hough and Dr 
Henry Van Dyke. They are devotees of its trails, not only 
because they are anglers, par excellence, but because they 
delight in the silent mountain wilderness where sight and 
sound of a motor car is as unknown as it was in 1872. 


And now I come to the most amazing thing about Yel- 
lowstone: it is still in process of being discovered! It is 
probable that Coulter of the Lewis and Clark expeditio: 
traversed what is now the heart of the park as early a: 
1806; other trappers and traders, including Bridger, mus 
have crossed it and recrossed it between 1820 and 185 
in 1870 it was explored and authoritatively made known b 
the Washburn-Langford party; in 1871 the Geological Sur- 
vey began scientific work which extended for years ; during 
the past generation men of every walk of life, from the 
hardy mountaineer to the New York sportsman, have 
camped and tramped far from the regular tourist highway: 
One would think that Yellowstone, being the oldest of the 
national parks and the best known, would be thoroughly 
explored, but so far is this from the fact that some of the 
most astonishing discoveries have been made during the su 
mers of 1920 and 1921. In 1910, after having been in an¢ 
around the Yellowstone for five years, I made the statement 
in a magazine article that there were “twenty-nine importatl 
water falls in the park, eight of them over one hundred 
feet in height.” My authority was General Chittende! 
eminent author and engineer who spent many years in tl 
construction of the Yellowstone road system. It now 4p- 
pears that there are at least twice that many falls and the 
returns are not all in yet! In 1920, Mr. William C. Gregg 
with a pack outfit penetrated the southwestern coruer 0! 
Yellowstone Park and explored a region about sixtett 
square miles in area where he found forty-four cascaces 
and water falls, several of which were discoveries and m0s 
of which had been seen heretofore only by a few path 
rangers. Scarcely any of the falls had been named or wet 
shown on official maps. Not to be outdone, Superiniendé 
Horace M. Albright went into the same region later in 
autumn and discovered another water fall more than 0 
hundred feet high. One of the newly known water 
this area is three hundred and eighty feet in height, : 
is two hundred and fifty feet wide and fifty feet high. A) 
true lover of Nature who has had wilderness experie! 
appreciate the inexpressible joy of trail travel in a 
where it is still possible to discover and name ob): 
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crandeur and to take pictures of streams, falls, and 
oes that have never been photographed before. 
erintendent Horace M. Albright is the federal 
‘n immediate charge of Yellowstone. His energetic 
administration of the reservation has received a 
endorsement from business men and public officials 
ry part of the United States. His domain is about as 
; Rhode Island and Delaware combined, and its pro- 
and administration doubly arduous on occount of its 
n and wilderness character. He rules without fear 
or. In 1920 he had me arrested and fined because 
hauffeur exceeded the prescribed speed limit for auto- 
es. I retaliated by proposing Superinendent Albright 
embership in the Rotary Club of Livingston, Montana. 
_ superintendent’ s distinguished services and sterling 
ties entitle him to this honor which he now enjoys. 


Rotar ians, when you go to the amazing Yellowstone, meet 


Rotarian 


“Horace.” He is walking in the glow of that Ro- 


tary camp fire of 1870 which set service above self in Yellow- 


ct 


“When a Good Old Friend Drops In” 


stone. 





By Edmond Vance Cooke 


Copyright, Dodge Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 


Never thought much of the social fiuff, 
Never cared much for the climber stuff. 
Don’t think editors ever see 

Any society news in me. 

As for “at homes” and stand-up teas, 

They give me a wobble around the knees. 
Nobody ever heard me cry 

Because the Four Hundred passed me by; 
But say! my soul jumps out of my skin, 
When a good old friend drops 1n. 


Got no prejudice, very much, 

Against millionaires and dukes, as such, 
Willing to take them for what they are 
And quote them along with the rest, at par. 
Then, on the other hand, I don’t slight 

A man just because his nails are white. 

I’m some like the fellow was, you know, 
Who had friends above, and friends below! 
And speakin’ of friends, how I do grin! 
When a good old friend drops in. 


Put on a plate and draw a chair 

Up to the table anywhere. 

Plump his name right into the pot, 

Give him whatever feed you've got, 

(Seasoned with friendship through and through, 
Like the onion savor to Irish stew!) 

And after potatoes and prunes and pie, 

We'll listen to him and laugh and cry. 

And make him feel that he’s most a twin, 

When this good old friend drops in. 


And, Eddie, it’s maybe like that, by’n by, 
Say when a fellow comes to die. 
M aybe the others all around 
Tucked in the snug old burying ground, 
Maybe their skeletons sort of grin 
Wi hen the old black hearse comes rattlin’ in, 
Lybe soon as the coast is clear, 
Ma be they slip him a word of cheer, 


Ti? 
date ith a “Howdedo?” and “Where’ve you been? 


en a good old friend drops in. 


t that time isn’t yet, I’m glad to say, 
! thank the Lord that you' re here today! 
d thank the Lord that we're all here, too, 
‘h the good old bunch set strong for you! 
peaking for all of us, here’s my fin, 
here is my heart—where you've just dropped in! 
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Play 


is no longer 


associated solely 
It is 


recognized as being just as neces- 


with childhood pastimes. 


sary for the boy of sixty as for 
his grandchild and Spalding’s 


can equip them both equally well. 


The Spalding trade mark on 
an athletic implement insures 


satisfaction and service. 


(lia Lg v7 bere 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


And all principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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The wonderful 


Lines 


Our 1921-22 Schedule 
Saves You 25-30% Over 
Pre-War Prices. 


O. K. Paper Fasteners 





O. K. Erasers 
O. K. Letter Opener 
We reduced the price only. The quality of all O. K. 
trade marked products has actually been improved. 
We aim to establish a better quality at more reason- 


able prices. We manufacture our own products in 
our new spacious quarters equipped to turn 
two million fasteners a day In this new price 
s¢ hedule, we are giving you the benefit of ine reased 


= production and reduced cost. 


out over 


Let us send you our catalog 


and price list 


THE O. K. MANUFACTURING CO. 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 
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Auto Owners 
; WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world 
Made under our new and ex- 
1 clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process thatelim- 
inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 

Rim-Cut and enables us to 
sell our tires under a 


/10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
. tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-UnitedTire Co. 


Dept. 83 Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa 
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BUILD A NEW BODY 


or repair the one you have; assist Nature to heal 
diseases; insure long life, health and happiness; 
make yourself more efficient in every way, 
through the selection and use of the proper vital 
foods and food combinations. Foods are the only 
real and natural medicines. The new book, “The 
Science of Food Selection,” tells how to eat, 
what to eat, when to eat and what to avoid, to repair, 
rebuild and retain health. How to eliminate body 
poisons and stop poisonous production in the body. Any- 
one may understand the analysis of foods and how to 
combine them for the chemical requirement of the body. 
It is simple as A BC. 157 pages, cloth binding. By 
mail $2.10. If not satisfactory, return in 5 days and 
money will be refunded. Send for literature. 


Dr. J. J. Henderson, 22 K. B. & T. Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 





EUROPE 


The best in travel. Moderate prices. 
Frequent Sailirigs, May, June and July. Rates $795 
to $1700. Limited parties. Congenial groups. 
Complete arrangements for independent travel. 
PIERCE TOURIST Co. 

1472 Broadway NEW YORK 
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THE SIGN LANGUAGE 


p: “A N the vast North American Continent, 
o. 
“ 







4, thefar flung Indian tribes used the 
signs and syrnbols of a visual language. 


In this same vast country today there are 
signs and symbols that are universally known 
to stand for quality and service. The im- 
print of the Barnes-Crosby Company enjoys 
this distinction, wherever faithful and beauti- 
ful reproductions are appreciated. 


In our shops the most complex and diversified 
copy receives that expert care which insures 
a reproduction rivaling the original in beauty 
and craftsmanship. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E.W HOUSER. PRES 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


226-232 WEST MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 


Fresh Air 











without draft with the “COMMON 
SENSE” 


vw Ventilators 


























(made of plate glass) 
YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 
The “COMMON SENSE” window ventilator is used in 
OFFICES, Residences, Schools, Hospitals, Hotels, etc. 
Send for our “FRESH AIR” folder 
GLASS WINDOW VENTILATOR WORKS 
331 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 























TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEED A 
KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Get a Kasten time Stamp and record 
exactly the minute letters, orders or 
other matters that come in and go out. 


Kasten’s Time Stamps are economical, 
built for long service, and they works 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 


Send for catalogue showing styles and 
giving prices. 
HENRY KASTENS Passudie ‘taudelet 
Room 400, 418 W. 27th Street = reduced in sise 
New York City, N. Y. AUG 28 19°77 3 43 PM 








EUROPEAN BUSINESS 


Commereial investigations and reports. 
Organization of European branches. 
Securing of representatives. 








Placing of advertising. 
_ RICHARD WALLER (Rotarian) 
| 67 rue Dareau (PARIS 14 
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Rotary Club Notes 


(Continued from page 147) 


that in the years to come there wij] 
be a closer feeling and a closer 
knowledge between the Philippines 
and Borneo. 

President Ray Berdeau, of the 
Rotary club, announced at the close 
of the meeting that the “greates 
business man in the Philippines to. 
day” had consented to become , 
member of the Rotary club—Goy- 
ernor-General Leonard Wood.” 


Blackfoot, Idaho—The local Ro. 
tary club—always strong in at- 
tendance—having a percentage of 
84.52 for fifty-one meetings in 192] 
—conceived the idea that the 1922 
percentage could be even better, 
Sponsored by President Hugh D, 
MacCosham, it was voted to divide 
the membership of twenty-nine as 
evenly as possible into two groups 
naming as respective captains the 
two men whose names appeared 
first on the membership list, such 
appointment falling to Andy An- 
derson, who was named captain of 
the “drys,” and Jim H. Andersen, 
known as “T. N. T.,” captain of the 
“wets.” It was agreed that the 
losers would pay for a special din- 
ner, which by the “drys” has been 
revised downward to any individual 
responsible for his side losing. The 
term of this contest is six months. 
The club held four consecutive one- 
hundred-per-cent meetings in Janu- 
ary, the average for the month be- 
ing ninety-six per cent. The Swede 
and the Scot—the two captains— 
natives of Utah and Idaho, are mak- 
ing the fight of their lives in this 
contest. Each has a member shop- 
ping in New York at this time who 
is regularly warned by wire of a 
certain penalty should he miss a 
meeting any week he is absent. 
Likewise, members visiting nearby 
towns, Idaho Falls, Pocatello, Boise 
and Salt Lake City, are reminded 
of the Blackfoot slogan, “Be There 
Some Where!” 

® 


Las Vegas, New Mexico—/he 
Rotary club recently challenged the 
Kiwanis club in the Chamber ¢ 
Commerce membership campaign 
The challenge was accepted and it 
was agreed that the losing team 
would be the hosts at a joint meet 
ing of both clubs, which inciden- 
tally was the first joint meeting ©! 
Rotary and Kiwanis ever held 1 
Las Vegas. The publicity commit 
tee of the Chamber purchased t/ire¢ 
page ads in the local paper, the 1m- 
port of which was to present to the 
community the objects and pur 
poses of the Chamber and also _ 
announce that the Rotary and 
wanis clubs were fostering t¢ 


f 
t 
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-ship drive. At a campaign 
of less than $100 the clubs 
set ' 334 new members out of a 
600 and added $8,313 to the 
budget. The accomplish- 
‘the Las Vegas Rotary and 
Clubs manifested their 
“Service Above Self” and 


suild.” 


Ocden, Utah—Former District 
Governor Ralph Bristol, accom- 
nied by Mrs. Bristol, are spend- 
‘ne their winter vacation in 
Hawaii. Ralph has talked before 
the Honolulu club at one of its 
meetings and is keeping up his at- 
tendance requirements by _alter- 
nating between the Honolulu and 
Hilo clubs. He writes that the Ha- 
waiian clubs are planning to send a 
larve delegation to the convention 
at Los Angeles, that they are ex- 
pecting to make a fine showing and 
bring a number of Hawaiian stunts 
with them for that event. 

® 

Raleigh, North Carolina—Secre- 
tary Henry M. London of the 
Raleigh club is scheduled for a talk 
at the Seventh District Conference 
on the subject of archives and his- 
torical records. He is planning on 
giving the clubs of his district some 
information on what should be pre- 
served in the archives and histori- 
cal records of a Rotary club and 
how to go about it to make up and 
keep up such a club history. 

® 

Marysville, California—Secretary 
Ray Jones of the Marysville club 
is making a study for International 
Headquarters Office of the incom- 
ing mail received by his office with 
the hope that from the study some 
suggestions can be developed which 
will improve the directing of mail 
intended for the Rotary club. He 
finds that a large percentage of the 
mail coming through his office does 
not make any reference whatever to 
his connection as secretary of the 
Rotary club. His interest in the 
subject was aroused when he, as in- 
coming secretary, found that much 
of the mail which should have been 
reterred to him automatically was 
tollowing the former secretary who 
had removed to another city. This 
mail was in turn sent back by his 
predecessor, the delay often result- 


ing in making action on the par- 
ticular matter difficult and some- 
times impossible. 

® 


_ Swift Current, Saskatchewan — 
Che hundreds of customers of the 


W. W. Cooper Co. (department 
store were surprised in January to 
‘ecelve with their monthly copy of 


\ooper’s Store News” an enclo- 
sure, “How I Set My House In Or- 
, “y Applying The Principles 
and ideals of Rotary.” This ar- 
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ticle, by Rotarian Cooper, forcefully 
set forth the Rotary idea of Service 
as interpreted and applied to mer- 
chandising. Cooper’s store is 
known throughout the province as 
the “Golden Rule Store.” 

® 

Waxahachie, Texas — President 
John Singleton has reported that 
the Rotary club has contributed 
$1,755 toward the Boy Scout Move- 
ment in Waxahachie. 

® 

Kingston, Ontario—At a recent 
meeting of the club, Rotarian Judge 
Hollie Mott of the Juvenile Court 
of Toronto spoke on “Wayward 
Boys and the Juvenile Court” and 
expressed himself as strongly in 
favor of action by a community to 
place the right environment about 
the boys and to take steps to cor- 
rect any physical ailments which 
they might have. Judge Mott said 
that in his official work it was his 
constant endeavor to find the cause 
of a child’s wrong-doing in order 
that he might have conditions 
changed so that the child would 
have an opportunity to choose the 
right way instead of the wrong one. 
In concluding, Judge Mott made a 
plea for the Rotarians’ interest in 
law enforcement. 


® 

Long Beach, California—The Ro- 
tary club recently enjoyed a stere- 
opticon lecture put on by their dele- 
gate to the Edinburgh convention, 
Henry Booth, D. D., on “Paris and 
the Battlefields of France,” at which 
1,500 persons were present. The 
sum of $400 was netted by the lec- 
ture for the boys work fund. 


® 

Franklin, Pennsylvania. — While 
the Franklin club is but a few months 
old, it is a healthy youngster and is 
growing fast both in experience and 
membership. At present, like a good 
recruit, it is undergoing intensive 
training along the lines laid down for 
it by its officers and is backing with 
service and pep and cash, every 
worthy charity and every municipal 
movement that promises to be of bene- 
fit to the community. Particular at- 
tention is being paid to underprivileged 
boys and by close cooperation with the 
Y. M. C. A., the schools, the courts, 
the medical profession, and the district 
nurses, every fellow who really needs 
a friend is being located and provided 
with a “Big Brother” from among 
Franklin Rotarians. Many boys have 
been entertained by the club at dinner, 
have been fitted out with clothing and 
shoes in special cases, a skating pond 
and shelter house prepared for their 
benefit and they have been assisted in 
buying Y. M. C. A. memberships and 
many erring youngsters are being 
placed by the courts under the guid- 
ance and guardianship of the 
Rotarians. 
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Enders Sells 
for $1, with 


six blades 


For Sale by 
all up-to-date 
Dealers 


ENDERS SALES COMPANY 


105-111 West 40th St., New York y 
~ Z 















































TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


THE ORIGINAL wipe 


GARTER 
More 


than a 
““Wide-Web”’ 
Garter 


Merely making a garter wide, does 
not ensure comfort to the wearer. No 
garter, whether wide or narrow, can be 
comfortable if it depends on tightness 
or binding adjustments to keep it up. 





Because of basic patents, the E. Z. 
Garter ensures perfect fit and comfort 
without adjustments or tightness. 


35¢ to $1 everywhere, in single grip and the E. Z 
2-grip—and the new E. Z. Sport Garter. Made 
solely by the Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
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NORTHEY 


REFRIGERATORS 


‘A All Purposes- ~~ Size, Style S 
s 


ICE CREAM CABINETS 


NORTHEY MFG. CO. 
122 PARK AVE: 


Waterloo, lowa, or 
Jobbers Everywhere 

Fred L. Northey, Rotarian 
SERVICE, PRICE 






QUALITY, 








Depositary of I. A. of R. C. 


Our organization offers banking services, 
widely different in character, but all ex- 
Pressive of the Spirit of Rotary. Whether 
you require a commercial or savings ac- 
count, investment, trust or fiscal agency 
facilities, you will find them at the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 


Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian, 
Vice President & Secretary 
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| T fhe Girl U ' it 
we SOU 


It is the only nationally distributed 


journal devoted exclusively to 
Business Opportunities, Connec 
tions, etc. It brings thousands of 
worthwhile business men together 
from far and near on meritorious 
business propositions of every de- 
scription. Send 25c for two months’ 
trial subscription SUPPLY & 


DEMAND, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 


Representatives Wanted Everywhere 











BRAIN POWER 


and efficiency should develop with age, being 
most active between 65 and 75 years. This may 
be made possible through equalizing the blood 
and nerve currents to and from the head and 
brain tissues. Unequal Circulation associated 
with toxic accumulations is productive of dis- 
ease and mental inefficiency. The new book, on 
Unequal Circulation to the head and brain, 
which is a course of ten lessons of instructions 
on self-treatment, without drugs, explains how 
to prevent and treat such conditions as Apoplexy, 
Paralysis, High Blood Pressure, Heart Diseases 
and Nervous Diseases, etc Cloth bound book, 
120 pages, by mail $2.60. If you are not pleased, 
return same in 5 days and money will be re 
funded. Send for literature. 

Dr. J.J. Henderson, 22, K. B. & T. Co. Bidg., Charleston, W.Va. 





PATENT 


Registered U. S. Patent Attorney since 1905 

CHARLES W. LOVETT 
Phone 5501-5502 615 Security Bldg., Lynn, Mass. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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The Washington 
Conference 


(Continued from page 104) 


of St. James. He is a graduate of 
American colleges, speaks beautiful 
English, and is a most charming fel- 
low to converse with. Since becoming 
a member of Rotary, he has taken an 
active interest in its affairs and was 
one of the speakers invited to address 
the Rotary convention at Edinburgh, 
although urgent matters connected 
with his responsible post unfortun- 
ately prevented his acceptance. 

Arthur Balfour is a diplomat and 
statesman to the nth degree. Now in 
his seventy-fourth year he has surely 
not lost any of that fire and enthusi- 
asm which has characterized his great 
service in the British Government 
throughout a period of nearly fifty 
years. 

Aristide Briand, that great French 
diplomat, is a mass of nerves. He 
seems to have the temperament of the 
prima donna and he is very particular 
as to the little things. When he takes 
the platform, he has the appearance 
of simply pulverizing those who are 
his adversaries in discussion. Some- 
how or other when he is talking he 
reminds you of a piece of heavy artil- 
lery. 

And there was Admiral Kato, 
who has been the subject of hundreds 
of newspaper and magazine pictures. 
He was the Sphinx of the conference. 
Your impression when photographing 
him is that you would like to ask him 
to remove his mask, so immovable are 
his features. His control of emotions 
is wonderful and he has disciplined 
himself never to let them become 
known. 

All in all, it is a rare treat to 
watch through the ground-glass these 
men, who are helping to make history. 
To make a close study and comparison 
of the two conferences of Paris and 
Washington has been another great 
opportunity which I have appreciated 
deeply. When we look back for cen- 
turies and centuries and find that no 
such conference has ever been held or 
so much thought before given to the 
voluntary scrapping of arms—we can 
begin to realize in even a small way 
the barriers that have been broken 
down and the far-reaching precedent 
that has been established. It is already 
estimated that from ten to fifteen bil- 
lion dollars will be saved among the 
nations which have subscribed to the 
ten-year non-building program. And 
when consideration is given to the 
rights that have been secured to China 
and the development of a clearer and 
better understanding among the great 
powers of the world, surely it has been 
a conference the success of which has 
reached, beyond our most optimistic 
dreams. 
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LETTERHEADS 
(Bond) 16 Ib. (Hammermii) 
1000 $ 3.75 1000 §$ 4.50 


5000 14.75 5000 17.00 
Prices F. O. B., Andalusia 





Write for prices on larger quantities than quoted 





THE ANDALUSIA STAR 
ANDALUSIA, ALA. 
OSCAR M. DUGGER, Rotarian 


Cash With Order Money Back If Not Satisfied 




















Asbury Park, N. J. 


Marlborough Hotel 


Harold W. Sexton, Manager, Rotarian 
Rotary Luncheons Every Wednesday | P. M. 


Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome. 


Chas. F. Trotter bs 
President 
TROTTER DETECTIVE BUREAU, INC. 
Licensed and Bonded 


CIVIL-CRIMINAL-INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS 
519 Andrus Bidg. Minneapolis, Mina, 























Telephone 
Main 











Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotarian 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15. 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 











Joliet, Ill. 


Woodruff Inn 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mgr., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotartans Always Welcome 











Hotel Lincoln 
Lincoln Square _ Indianapolis 


Headquarters Rotary Round Table 


WM. R. SECKER, (Rotarian), 
General Manager 


= The Torch Dai 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Fine Book and 
Catalogue Printing 
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With an original, timely and sprightly skit, An Imitation 
of Disarmament, a humorous travesty on the Washington 
arms conference. Used by scores of Clubs in 36 states, 
in Canada and England. No transcribing, no expense ‘© 
put on. Adapted to use at Club’s meeting place Gas 
be used in connection with stage entertainment. Complete 
pert and instruction, $5. H. KAMPF, Box 371, Piqua. 
0. 


Business 
Doing business without advertising 
is like winking at a girl in the dark 
You know what you are doing, 
nobody else does. 
Business will put away encou 
ing profits when it puts away 
couraging prophets. 
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